Ultimately this is what distinguishes between writing a fragment and 
writing fragmentarily. 

Among the modernists who theorize the difference between 
writing a fragment and fragmented writing is the novelist Alain 
Robbe-Grillet. Claiming affinity with writers for whom the fragment 
works, on the one hand as a “contingent”, or “antitranscendenf ’ text, 
such as Sartre’s La Nausee, and on the other hand as a “transcendent” 
text, such as the novels of Balzac, Robbe-Grillet points first to the 
aesthetic quality of incompatible fragments. He says in an interview 
with Tom Bishop: “the shock of seeing them together creates a kind of 
opening onto potential meaning” (in Kritzman, 1981: 294). In other 
words, the modern fragment is first and foremost a construction of a 
text which has a calculated structure and an unpredictable content. 
Most notably, Louis Aragon, Gertrude Stein, and Emile Cioran 
employ the method which renders the fragment an “opening onto 
potential meaning” in order to distinguish between genres: long and 
short texts, the fragment and the aphorism. Potentiality in fact 
characterizes the calculations inherent in a surrealist text which posits 
meaning as a latent potential extracted from the will to incom¬ 
patibility. Insofar as potential is latent, it is also able to make manifest 
the will for redundancy, repetition, and resoluteness. For Aragon, 
Stein, and Cioran, the act of defining the genre to which their writing 
subscribes is an act of engaging with what is potential in writing. For 
these writers potential writing is an actualization of a style which 
unfolds what is always uncertain in an idea. Their writing expresses an 
attempt at finding a language which is able to accommodate the 
fragment and at the same time be appropriate to the fragment, namely 
by using repetition and resolution as devices for the construction of a 
fragment which is not a fragment, but style in the making, and an 
aphorism which is not an aphorism, but style in the breaking. 

Giorgio Agamben’s collection of essays in the book Potentialities 
represents his systematic work over twenty years on potentiality and 
actuality, possibility and reality. Although my concern is not with 
these categories in the light that Agamben sheds on them, which 
begins with distinctions between Aristotle’s dynamis and energeia , 
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and between Plato’s thing and the thing itself \ the idea that defining 
can also exist in a state of potentiality is something that I argue applies 
to the way modernist writers construe the fragment. Through ex¬ 
perimental writing, defining becomes central to their discourse, to the 
extent that defining shows itself not to concern itself with itself. While 
philosophers try to solve this problem with rigorous thinking, the 
modernists engage in styling it rigorously. For example, Agamben’s 
examinations orbit around the problem of names for which there is no 
definition as they form the foundation of speech. In his essay on 
Derrida, “Pardes”, Agamben tackles what he calls the “White 
Knight’s theorem” based on a Lewis Carroll proposition in Through 
the Looking Glass : “the name of the name is not a name”. Here 
Agamben says: 

It is worth noting that this “White Knight’s theorem” lies at the basis both of 
Wittgenstein’s thesis according to which “we cannot express through language 
what expresses itself in language” and Milner’s linguistic axiom, “the linguistic 
term has no proper name”. In each case, what is essential is that if I want to say 
an intentio, to name the name I will no longer be able to distinguish between 
word and thing, concept and object, the term and its reference. (Agamben, 1999: 
213) 

It is my contention that, as far as modernist writing is concerned, 
“naming the name” has to pass through different potential states in 
which what is actualized is the incompatible. Michael Riffaterre 
argues, for instance, that the project of the surrealists relies mainly on 
the creation of an automatic text - based on what Andre Breton 
suggests is a dictation from the unconscious - as a “total departure 
from logic, temporality, and referentiality” (Riffaterre, 1983: 221). 
The text’s departure from the norm, however, does not mean that it is 
without a grammar. Hence, Riffaterre argues, not even the automatic 
text can be different from an ordinary text. If there is a difference it 
consists of “violating] the rules of verisimilitude and the represent¬ 
ation of the real”. Riffaterre says furthermore: 

Although normal syntax is respected, the words make sense only within the 
limits of relatively short groups, and there are semantic incompatibilities be- 
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tween these groups; or else the semantic consecution of the sentences is normal, 

but their overall meaning is obscured by smaller nonsensical groups. (222) 

Insofar as grammatical analysis can be replaced by semantic analysis, 
the text under scrutiny can be said to posit the one in a redundant 
relationship to the other. Or else, the text can be said to acquire the 
character of the fragment in which both grammaticality and semantics 
stand in a repetitive relationship to each other, with the purpose of 
suggesting the effect of resoluteness in propositions such as “the name 
of the name is not a name”. 

My concern here is with examining to what extent redundancy, 
repetition, and resoluteness can be said to inform and be employed in 
the construction of the modernist fragment, though not as themselves 
but as their potentialities. I have not chosen representative modernist 
texts that merely exhibit fragmentation, but texts which engage with 
defining, where defining is a representation of its own potential. For 
Louis Aragon, Gertrude Stein, and E.M. Cioran, avoiding defining as 
such, while nevertheless defining, is a challenging project that can 
only be achieved through defining what it means to define, definition 
itself, as style. Whereas for Stein style is expressed by the notion of 
the “unnecessary” in the act of defining: “Therefore a masterpiece has 
essentially not to be necessary” (Stein, 1975: xiii), for Cioran defining 
finds expression in the abstractness of “simple” formulations: “A 
distinct idea is an idea without a future” (Cioran, 1991: 58). For both 
writers, writing is situated outside of the domain where definitions 
enforce the certainty of their ideas. Both writers are engaged in a 
project of illustrating how ideas (that is, the “uncertain” ones, if they 
are to be progressive) can be articulated in a form appropriated to their 
uncertainty. On the one hand, while for Aragon the redundant 
potential is a potential that makes style a matter of the fragment - 
none of Aragon’s works ever states that, but shows redundancy as a 
perspective of intentio - Stein uses repetition as a means to both show 
and represent an intentio in its potential to repeat itself, yet yield 
different results. For Cioran, on the other hand, the fragment’s intentio 
shows itself as a resolute proposition of potentiality as such. Indirectly 
all three are concerned with the intentio secunda which orbits around 


the questions: what does it mean to signify an intentio, what does it 
mean to signify fragmented writing or fragmentary writing, what does 
it mean for the fragment to be in a potential state of the fragmentary? 

The interesting aspect of the modernist fragment lies in its dealing 
not with the difference between the fragment and the fragmentary but 
in the way this difference opens up a potentiality whose markers - 
redundancy, repetition, and resoluteness - attempt to show whether 
discussing any difference is worth the while. Unlike other modernists, 
Aragon, Stein, and Cioran show a concern with the idea of a dif¬ 
ference between the fragment and the fragmentary, which they then 
analyze, scrutinize, and dismiss with grand style. 

The modernist fragment, I argue, is a fragmentary representation 
of the image in the mirror of difference and definition. 


Louis Aragon and the Redundant Potential 


“I call well written that which is not redundant”, Louis Aragon 
declares in his work Treatise on Style, which is not so much a work on 
style per se, but on a specific kind of style denouncing redundancy 
generated by stupidity. Beginning with deliberations on who is a 
clown and who is a stable boy in the literary arena of the 20s, Aragon 
exercises his activist literary skills to help him distinguish between 
normative truth and authoritative text. The work culminates with a 
denouncing of “the dragon Not-conforming-your-acts-to-your-words” 
as the monster which controls the out-of-control writings, as it were, 
of surrealist writers. Reserving his right to ultimately “shit on the 
entire French army” Aragon’s rally against ‘stupid writing’ hinges on 
the importance of eliminating redundancy from the activism involved 
in the surrealist project. As, however, Aragon himself remains true to 
surrealist ideas of writing, this chapter argues that good activism is 
activism which is not redundant. Here, the question of redundancy 
will be seen from three angles: (1) to what extent is a redundant 
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discourse powerful? (2) what is the role of the particular in literary 
activism? (3) can redundancy lend authority to the text which 
denounces it? 

One of the marks of modernity which legitimizes attacks on the 
very tradition that forms the. background of one’s writing - such as 
Aragon’s - is freedom. Andre Breton sets the pace in his Surrealist 
Manifesto (1924) when he proclaims that “only the word freedom can 
still fill me with enthusiasm” (in Calinescu, 1987: 111). Freedom, for 
Aragon, however, four years later when he is writing his Traite du 
Style, marks a point of departure from surrealist ideas. Aragon’s 
emphasis is on the thought that writing is neither neutral, nor having 
an automatic function. For Aragon, writing and reading become 
metaphors for the neutrality of style that either incorporates, resists, or 
opposes automatic messages. As freedom in surrealist writing follows 
its own excesses, bliss, and pleasure, in order to settle in the 
transformations that it sets up, freedom for Aragon marks a style of 
writing that looks back on what constitutes it, what makes it repetitive, 
and resolute. Insofar as style is defined by freedom, mapping literary 
experiences, as Aragon does in his ‘treatise’, is an enterprise which 
calls thought into action. While style is seen as analytic thought, 
action (here in terms of literary activism) is seen as a redundant 
potential. However, as style actualizes the potential in action, style 
then takes literary experience into the realms of a thought’s uni¬ 
versality and an action’s particularity. My contention is that style 
mediates between action and thought and is the constituent of 
freedom. 

Within these parameters Breton’s freedom is only a fragment of a 
potential for a poetics whose concern is with explaining the essence of 
automatism in surrealist writing - such as, for instance, the innermost 
recesses of the subconscious - rather than the significance of what 
constitutes the basis for the literariness of the surrealist project. That is 
to say, where the surrealists stop at the significance of systematic 
nonconformism, Aragon launches himself into a discourse which 
stresses the significance of redundancy while trying to eliminate it. 
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Hence, redundancy for Aragon has both negative and positive con¬ 
notations. 

The negative view of redundancy can be extracted from any 
dictionary where the term designates mainly that which is superfluous, 
unnecessary, and unusual in a text, a sentence, or a word. Linguists on 
the other hand see redundancy as a positive term without which Com¬ 
munication would not be possible. In her rendition of texts which form 
the genre roman a these , or the novel of ideas, Susan Suleiman charts 
23 types of redundancy, for example. To the modernist novel whose 
concern is with the multiplication of meanings, she opposes the roman 
a these which aims at “a single meaning and total closure”. Her claim 
is that redundancy as repetition is what closes or puts a limit on the 
possibility of offering different interpretations to the text. Repetition is 
however different from the notion of redundancy and it manifests 
various degrees of predictability. Whereas an ideological text is more 
likely predictable than not predictable, the nouveau roman employs 
repetition in unpredictable ways. It goes without saying that 
redundancy as repetition, as Suleiman points out, has to figure 
differently in a text in order for it to be effective (Suleiman, 1983). 

Now, while Aragon was of course not familiar with either 
Greimas’s semantic redundancy, nor Roland Barthes’s idea of the type 
of redundancy that informs the ‘writerly’ text, he was familiar with the 
French rhetoric that goes by the name of “la dissertation franchise”. 
Suleiman puts this category in a nutshell when she asserts that it is 
“characterized by the redundant triad: saying what you are about to 
say; saying it; saying what you have just said” (153). Beyond the 
political message, this triad lends itself poetically to the surrealist text 
which consciously uses it in a playful way, at all levels, whether 
linguistic, lexical, or discursive. It could even function as a subtle 
indication of the writing which, although confined to the stable, 
aspires to be humorous. 

One of the few examples Aragon actually uses to analyse stylistic 
structures is his discussion of tautology in Valery. Aragon sees a 
sentence like Je me voyais me voir (“I saw myself see myself’, lit. “I 
saw me see me”, trans. note) as Valery’s “play of mirrors”. These 
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mirrors merely lend one’s sentences ‘ghostlike depths’ (Aragon, 1991: 
77). Consequently Aragon declares himself unimpressed by what he 
calls such “tricks” which ultimately are neither redundant nor stupid, 
but merely tautological. After a page-long analysis of the phrase, he 
goes on to conclude: “what remains as far as the eye can see is M. 
Valery in front of his mirror, making no discovery, and having only a 
banal and repetitive glimpse of himself: je me voyais me voir — he 
could just as well have said je me voyais, me voyais, which like certain 
streets, goes only one way” (77—78). Semantically, Aragon’s propo¬ 
sition is a prompt example of redundancy which takes a one-way 
street, but only to get to a roundabout. Insofar as humour is the 
roundabout of poetry, or as he puts it, “the sine qua non of poetry” 
(69), humour in the mirror, as it were, defines a clown, and thus sets 
him aside from the aspiring philistine. It is redundancy - via pre¬ 
dictability which is contingent on unpredictability - that allows 
Aragon to engage in defining things in relation to their potential. That 
is to say, when Aragon writes: “Definition of a clown: a gentleman 
who wants to be worthy of the events of the day” (8), he is making 
manifest, or explicit what literary activism implies. 

A literary text which exhibits activist slogans is a text which is 
able to define its own statements according to a formula which allows 
for the interchangeable application of form to content. At the end of 
the day, what the clown has to overcome is the state of immobility, 
where being - worthy or not - becomes a question of doing. The 
whole idea of the redundant potential rests in a series of dichotomic 
relations: acting/being, acting/dreaming, acting/resting. In Aragon’s 
scheme any logical consequence of the idea of acting becomes, in a 
literary text, a syllogistic aphorism. Literary activism, as opposed to 
political activism, is what redundancy is to discourse. One is defined 
by the other. Activism takes the one-way street to get to the literari¬ 
ness of the roundabout. 

What is interesting in Aragon’s Treatise on Style is the way he 
employs the negative connotations of redundancy to emphasize the 
positive ones. Whereas redundancy that is defined by the unnecessary 
can still ensure coherence in a text, what interests Aragon is not 


redundancy that ensures the possibility of communication, but the 
conditions under which communication depends on the kind of 
redundancy which makes everything ambiguous, yet explicit on a 
poetical level. 

By making his own writing redundant, Aragon demonstrates that 
the function of writing is always conditioned and a conditioning 
element of a preconceived system, and as such relies on a pre-existing 
tradition. In his advocacy of a resolute style of writing Aragon is more 
modern than the modernists. Whereas style for them is ex¬ 
perimentation itself - roughly put - style for Aragon is the con-dition 
for the dynamics of experimentation. The redundant potential, in other 
words, is for Aragon a manifestation of a performative fragment that 
re-iterates the already written. Aspects of style cannot manifest 
themselves other than through that kind of precision which he says “is 
bom of itself; it has no creator” (38). In this equation precision stands 
for the performative function of style which exhibits the capacity to 
express a truth that determines actions, speech acts, motivations and 
intentions. However, as soon as precision is made necessary, it 
becomes redundant, and unreliable. Says Aragon: “In a treatise on 
style it is necessary to study the episodic forms of rebellion, their 
origins, their evolutions, for the first question is: how in hell does 
history get written?” (37) Aragon’s examples mark style as a sign able 
to produce references to oppositions between a multiplicity of 
potentially contradictory signifying events: “Before it reached his 
heart, the bullet that killed Dovalle in a duel pierced a poem written 
for a woman. More could be said about romanticism” (37). What is 
redundant here is also what is most interesting in the sense that the 
redundant element relies on the potentiality of different events to be 
synchronic. Insofar as history cannot render duels without the cor¬ 
responding love letters, the possibility of writing without re-iterating 
what is already written is rendered grotesque as a matter of necessity. 
Says Aragon: 

Humanity loves: speaking in proverbs, pigeonholing, cloaking a worrisome 

thought in comforting words. It thinks in delegation. Words that impressed it 

return and it uses them the way one absentmindedly hums a tune. In this way, its 
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poets and thinkers contribute to its moronification. The influence and power of a 
mind can be measured by the number of stupidities it inspires. The ideas of an 
era are crudely gathered around certain spontaneous crystallizations. This is 
what constitutes historical intellectual development: this is what one alludes to 
when speaking of progress, civilization, enlightenment It is also what university 
professors comprehend only vaguely, since all their teaching tends to confirm a 
few truisms, and to draw out of good little students the Answer that sheds 
darkness on eveiything. (35) 

A central claim in Aragon’s tirade revolves around the idea that what 
outlives the mere historical rendition of facts is the sovereignty in¬ 
herent in proverbs and maxims. The epigrammatic fold embedded in 
what humanity remembers is a variant of the humorous structure that 
informs redundancy as the sine qua non of style. That is to say, what a 
proverb implicitly expresses is the explicit expression of the historical 
context in which the proverb appears. For Aragon, what is redundant 
situates itself as a potential for the authority a text is able to exhibit. 
Furthermore, Aragon’s insight is that humanity’s take on redundancy 
becomes the normative truth for literary establishments. Insofar as 
normative truth, for Aragon, can only be expressed in aphoristic form, 
a text becomes authoritative only to the extent that it addresses the 
question of stupidity. Consequently, stupidity is turned into a measur¬ 
ing stick and a mediator between past and present. Conversely, what 
measures the measuring stick are proverbs and aphorisms which 
express implicitly what is explicitly self-evident in stupidity. Thus, 
Aragon understands redundancy as a synthesis, which prompts him to 
pose a second question: 

What, then, is the relation between the past and the present? [...] The answer is 
as plain as the nose on your face. What seems to unite these various factors of 
rebellion is not their nature, but the opposition they encounter. After an entire 
century, stupidity has not budged. (38) 

The kind of redundancy that renders a text powerful is the opposition 
between form and content. One of Aragon’s factors of rebellion is the 
writer’s prerogative to trample all over his text to the point where 
what is encountered is the indistinguishable form of the opposition 
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form/content. As Alyson Waters, Aragon’s translator, observes in her 
introduction, “if at one point he tells us that he ‘tramples syntax 
because it must be trampled’, we bear witness to that ‘trampling’” 
(xviii). In Aragon’s scheme, denouncing stupidity is first and foremost 
a question of style the way he defines it: 

I confer a very elevated meaning on the word style. I put its beautiful cloak back 
on. I return its pure gaze to it. I call style the accent adopted by the flow of the 
symbolic ocean, reflected by a given man, that universally mines the earth with 
metaphors. And now, groom, untether this definition! Let it kick and break your 
teeth. (105) 

Making form indistinguishable from content, and not just informative 
of each other, is Aragon’s idea of the particular in the kind of literary 
activism he is engaged in, namely simultaneously to defend what is 
implicit in surrealist writing - from a stylistic point of view — and 
attack what that writing makes explicit - from an ideological point of 
view. 

Literary activism is at its best when it seems to support a negative 
view of style as a mere obstacle to effective ideological action. How¬ 
ever, as soon as an ideology is stylish it becomes redundant. Aragon’s 
argument orbits around the idea that only through redundancy is one 
able to identify what is valuable in a discourse. Here, Aragon draws 
on oppositions that inform surrealism. First, there is freedom, and then 
there is rigour. Insofar as freedom informs the formal level of 
surrealist writing, rigour constitutes its content. However, Aragon 
seems to say, what elicits freedom in one’s writing is not the idea 
which is inherently rigorous, but the pen. One writes with a pen. Here, 
Aragon endows the pen with a will and a voice of its own quite 
literally. Typographically, the only place in the book that emphasizes 
a word in block letters and sets it apart from the marks that it makes is 
the word “PEN”. Freed from the page, the pen positions itself as if en 
garde and is ready to duel in the name of the glove thrown in the 
text’s face, as it were. In the first part of his book, Aragon thus works 
with a formal ritual that the pen as the master musketeer designs in the 
name of freedom. Freedom is, however, condemned to follow in the 
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footsteps of four types of texts governed by the regular employment of 
four categories of verbs that make literature redundant: to depart, to 
travel, to escape, and to kill oneself (47). What unites these verbs is 
their degree of difference in what Aragon sees as the unnecessary: 
departing is for instance unnecessary whereas to kill one oneself is 
totally unnecessary. 

The picture that Aragon portrays of the surrealist movement is a 
sketch that completes itself. Arguing that “surrealism defines itself by 
those whom it defends and by those who attack it” (100), Aragon 
adopts a position that allows him to stand in a contingent relation to 
surrealism. Neither affirming, nor denying the values of surrealism, 
yet reiterating precisely these values, Aragon points to the redundancy 
objective inherent in reiteration. Being contingent means, for Aragon, 
“giv[ing] in to your own arbitrariness” (95). This kind of contingency 
finds reverberation beyond Aragon’s text. That is, one cannot say 
much either about Aragon’s ideas or style that Aragon himself has not 
already said. One’s critical essay on Aragon is already made re¬ 
dundant by Aragon himself. Aragon’s move to reconcile freedom and 
rigour grounds rigour in the kind of freedom which elicits dogmatism. 
However, what the reader is made to read dogmatically occupies in 
fact a higher position in the text. 

In an interesting essay on psychic automatism and its link to the 
idea of an “original creative principle”, Arthur Danto argues that 
“Breton was a dogmatist raised to a higher power”. On the premise 
that “actions are considered ‘automatic’ when they take place without 
their agents being conscious — or fully conscious — of their taking 
place” (Danto, 1999: 17), Danto goes on to analyse several theses on 
automatism proposed by the artist Robert Motherwell — who worked 
in the 70s - in a letter to Edward Henning. And I quote here Danto on 
Motherwell to Henning. First Motherwell: “Psychic automatism ‘cuts 
through any a priori influences - it is not a style '.” Then, says Danto: 
“because the psychic automatism of an artist A is not a style, one 
cannot speak of, or logically even think it sensible to look for, the 
influence of artist B on A.” And Motherwell again: “Psychic auto¬ 
matism is ‘entirely personal’ [...] Psychic automatism ‘is by definition 


original’” (28). Motherwell’s conception of psychic automatism is 
compared in art to the act of “doodling”. Danto’s take on 
Motherwell’s proposition two is by saying that, if two automatist 
artists should resemble each other it would be purely accidental, while 
in the third case originality is achieved, so to speak, by overcoming 
the distinction between being and doing. As he puts it: “One is what 
one does '’ (29). 

Now, by a metaleptic reversal we can look at Aragon’s 
‘dantoesque’ take on dogmatism and its redundant correlative in 
literary activism which deals with influence, resemblance and 
originality. If one could image an exchange between Motherwell and 
Aragon, Motherwell’s thesis on automatism which is not a style would 
be countered by Aragon’s premise: “one must dismiss the useless 
reiteration of facts that have already been proven” (Aragon, 1991: 98). 
When Aragon says in the next sentence: “I call well written that which 
is not redundant”, he refers here to the idea of impulse which comes 
between action and thought. That is to say, if one writes impulsively, 
thought cannot precede the act of writing. What can nevertheless be 
deemed thoughtful in impulsive writing is not the thought as such, as 
much as it is the image of thought that action puts forward. 26 Using 
the first sentence as a premise to the latter, Aragon construes via 
action that precedes thought what can be named the matrix of 
redundant contingency. Basically, if action precedes thought, then 
thought must stand in a redundant relationship with the self. In this 
sense, activism could be defined as the thought’s redundant potential, 
yet able to manifest the self. This gives rise to the particular in 
literature, where the redundant is made contingent, as it were, on the 
idea that action is not the site of being. That there should be any 
dilemma in treating such subjects as action and dream, Aragon sees as 

26 Aragon’s translator, Alyson Waters, makes a reference to one of Benjamin’s 
texts, “Surrealism”, which liirthermore illustrates my point: “For in the joke, too, 
in invective, in misunderstanding, in all cases where an action puts forth its own 
image and exists, absorbing and consuming it, where nearness looks with its 
own eyes, the long-sought image sphere is opened... so that no limb remains 
unrent” (xix). 
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a sign of “stupidity in full force”. What works for him here are some 
common-sense bottom lines which are presented as answers to the 
question: 

Who could have gotten the idea into his head that dream and action were 
opposites? The dream is the opposite of the absence of a dream, and action is the 
opposite of inaction. Obviously dream and action are not compatible, like 
vermicelli and caramel. The idea of hitching them to one another is one of those 
brilliant ideas of a nitwit. It responds to nothing in the reality whose door we 
have all gone through. [...] Dream and action. Action and dream. The day will 
come when students will be taught this unbelievable cliche of recent times and 
they will be bored shitless by it Dream and action. Try some, oh constipated 
ones. Dream and action. Brochure sent free upon request. (114-115) 

Aragon is not engaged in defining. He does not define influence, 
whether it comes in the disguise of either dream or action. However, 
Treatise on Style abounds with examples of redundant contingency 
based on the ability to imagine what it means to be influenced. He 
says: “Andre Gide is neither a stableboy nor a clown but a bothersome 
bore. In fact he thinks he is Goethe. That is, he would like to be 
funny”(9). While it cannot be denied that if Gide looked at himself in 
the mirror, he would probably see what he would perceive as the 
original version of himself, there is no guarantee that Gide’s self 
would not emerge in the mirror as that of Goethe. Valery’s formula in 
Gide’s hand would be penned down as: ‘I saw myself see myself as 
Goethe’. Resemblance and originality, Aragon would inform Mother- 
well, go hand in hand. 

An example of originality contingent on resemblance as re¬ 
dundant influence is given in Aragon’s most accurate picture of 
surrealism which also tends to look at itself as if in a mirror. Departing 
from the premise that: “Surrealism is inspiration recognized, accepted 
and put to work” (94), Aragon claims that the surrealist quest is the 
mirror quest. And we ask: mirror, mirror on the wall, who’s the fairest 
of them all? In Aragon’s aphoristic vein the mirror would answer on 
behalf of the surrealist, ‘I saw myself see myself as Goethe, the poet 
Valery’. For says Aragon: “In reality, all poetiy is surrealist in its 
movement. This is what makes monkeys who dutifully try to 


reproduce poetry’s gestures in front of their mirrors think they are 
poets” (95). 

Efficient literary activism is the activism which leaves the poet’s 
‘rhetoric of nothing’ to prove itself redundant. For as he says: 

To speak in order to say nothing: the devil if this is what poets are all about. For 
one must compare this ‘nothing’ to the ‘something’ of people who aren’t poets. 
The claim to substance is passed off as substance. Between true poetic 
expression - I am not saying the poem - and other kinds of expression lies the 
distance between thought and chatter. Still, poetic emptiness is an idea which is 
so universally accepted that even poets have been known to grab on to it and 
adorn themselves with it. They have been the plaything of this mirage, and they 
have demanded the right to say nothing, with pride. (115-116) 

Indeed, contingent redundancy is dependent on a process of klysmatic 
a(ra)gonization, which consists of using the pen as enema. Duelling 
for Aragon is action preceded not by thought, but by the emptying of 
one’s colon of the stupidities one has been forced to digest. There is a 
great degree of style in the idea of shitting on the entire French army, 
as a manifestation of one’s activism against the army’s refusal to 
acknowledge the writings of those who hate it. Indeed, it is as well a 
most redundant ‘doing’, which is yet followed by another action, 
namely flushing, so that one can enjoy one’s sitting with the 
refreshing sound of criticism and its a(ra)gon. 


The Intentio of Incompatibility 


The surrealist method proves itself incompatible with itself. Aragon 
would call it not a method but a redundant potential. On account of 
redundancy Aragon is right to insist on the impossibility of writing to 
be automatic, insofar as the writer is always responsible for what he or 
she writes regardless of how hard he or she might claim the contrary. 
The will to exhibit one’s text in an incompatible form and thus present 
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it as a fragment is already calculated action, and as such it goes 
beyond what Robbe-Grillet sees as “the desire to prevent [the 
fragments] from being finished” (in Kritzman, 1981: 294). However, 
Robbe-Grillet 5 s definition of the modem fragment juxtaposes Ara¬ 
gon’s idea of action and thought by opposing presence to meaning. 
Although, whereas for Aragon the two were as incompatible as 
vermicelli and caramel, the fragment’s presence for Robbe-Grillet 
precedes the meaning that the fragment proposes. Whether presence 
and meaning may or may not be compatible in a fragment is a 
secondary issue for Robbe-Grillet, since he sees presence as being a 
matter of singularity, itself incompatible, yet a condition for comp¬ 
atibility. Here, he says that the fragment is modem in its construction 
when it is: “an object that is not in any way the symbol of the totality 
of the world but which appears itself as impossible to be linked to 
anything else. It works by virtue of its presence rather than through a 
meaning” (294). Presence and meaning, for Robbe-Grillet, are, 
however, quantified and measured and form the background for an 
aesthetic response to the fragment. In the next sentence he says: “It is 
interesting to see that this presence is felt all the more strongly as the 
meaning is increasingly effaced or minimized” (294). 

By seeing the fragment as “generating principle” Robbe-Grillet’s 
contribution to defining the fragment consists in seeing the fragment 
as a container that generates both its own meaning and method for 
purporting that meaning. However, on closer inspection his assertions 
on the fragment do not lend themselves to final definitions as such. 
Rather, they trace other insights. For example, Maurice Blanchot sees 
the fragmentary work of Edmond Jabes as being able to be both the 
container and the contained. 27 Here it is interesting to note, however 
briefly, that theories on the fragment share a consensus regarding the 
generating power that the fragment asserts both in relation to itself and 


27 Blanchot refers to the economy of representation in the fragment whose totality 
can in fact be an expression of either something complete or incomplete. In other 
words, the totality of the ‘container’ accomplishes itself in the act of containing 
itself (Blanchot, 1985: 48). 


other texts, even when there is disagreement as to the principles that 
form the fragment’s components. 

If however, the fragment can only be defined in terms of its 
relation to a totality, in terms of its completeness or incompleteness, it 
would not make much sense to talk about the potentiality that a 
fragment has to figure in a relation which nevertheless makes 
‘vermicelli and caramel’ compatible. Inasmuch as the fragment can be 
its own master, as it were, it can also determine its own degree of 
incompatibility with other fragments. By the same token, if the 
fragment is a generator of principles, it means that it situates itself 
outside the domain of the aesthetic. This however does not mean that 
the fragment is only able to present us with a totality, whether of its 
own internal relations or of some other representation. On totality, for 
example, the modernist fragment differs from the Romantic fragment. 
While for the Romantics it is important to have the fragment go ahead 
of itself- announcing poiesis as an expression of the Romantic idea of 
a totalized enlightenment - the modernist fragment shifts its focus 
from prophesizing on the state of poetry that comes from the future, 
the only one able to redeem philosophy, to the simple idea that what 
makes a fragment is the writer’s expression in writing of the degree of 
non-consenting to write a full text. Put more simply, what for the 
Romantics was a continuous and unending process of ‘achieving’ the 
fragment in its ideal form as an ‘unfinished’ totality, is for the 
modernists the fragment already achieved; it is a ‘finished’ totality, 
yet always at odds with itself. The modernist fragment repeats and 
ritualizes the process whereby it is achieved. Consequently it appears 
in a paradigmatic construction of experimenting with the compatible 
and incompatible. Schlegel would have considered it a sin, and a de¬ 
sacralization of the idea. 

Aragon’s fine book on style observes in an interesting way the 
paradoxes which both views, the Romantic and the modernist, engage 
with. Aragon sees the monster “not-conforming-your-acts-to-your- 
words” in the process of being slain, not by the Romantic’s philo¬ 
sophical rigour, but by the modernist’s own take on the necessity to 
make the expressible non-reducible to its own notwithstanding 
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philosophy. In both cases, when acted upon, totality takes the form of 
incomplete thought. The Romantics take the fragment in the trans¬ 
cendental direction, the objective being incomplete form, while the 
modernists construe it as contingent, with the objective of having 
content incomplete. Form and content here designate not the fragment 
but the idea of the fragment. Romanticism and modernism are very 
close regarding incompleteness, the difference being in its repre¬ 
sentation. Whereas for the Romantics the fragment represents an ideal 
idea of poiesis, or creation, the modernists posit the fragment as an 
idle idea which repeats itself. The flaneur's text which engages with 
idleness is bom out of the romantic text which is concerned with 
seeing connections everywhere. The meaning of a text, then, does not 
arise from merely describing the formal properties of form and content 
as such, but from the way form and content can be ‘seen’ as ideas of 
something else. The redundant fragment is incompatibility’s project of 
self-definition. 


Gertrude Stein and the Repetitive Potential 


What goes for Novalis, who defines Romantic poetics as “the art to 
estrange in a pleasant manner, to make an object seem strange yet 
familiar and attractive” (in Furst, 1980: 3-4), goes for Gertrude Stein 
who says: “the question does not come before there is a quotation” 
(Stein, 1967: 162). 

Stein parallels Aragon’s insights regarding the connection 
between what can be called the ideal/idle fonn of form and content. 
For Stein the dichotomy action/thought translates into a repetition of 
the writing which potentially expresses not the thought that generates 
it, but itself. And I repeat a quote again: “Therefore a master-piece has 
essentially not to be necessary” (Stein, 1975: xiii), which suggests that 
Stein extends what is inherently redundant in writing to a repetition of 
the idea of ‘not-consenting all the way through’ as writing’s potential 
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to go on. This is the crux of the modernist fragment: to be ambiguous 
about what it does not consent to do. Any investigation of how ‘total’ 
a fragment is, therefore, involves asking a question that the fragment 
itself does not consent to posing. Here I disagree with critics who are 
convinced that Gertrude Stein’s project relies solely on the 
representation of meaning as use, or on investigating the impossibility 
of pure repetition of meaning. While I agree with Joseph Cunning¬ 
ham’s argument that the modernists were concerned with the 
representation of a “picture theory” of language as a modality of 
‘showing’ what language ‘means’ rather than what it represents, in his 
“Wittgen-Stein: toward a creative philosophy of language” (1997), I 
would argue that for Gertrude Stein the project of showing the 
“impossibility of pure repetition of meaning” contradicts itself 
constantly and thus ends up showing the opposite. Repetition of 
meaning is very much possible in the very writing which extends 
beyond the aim of understanding connections to seeing connections 
always as something else and different from understanding. Repeated 
variations on propositions such as: “there is no use in telling more 
than you know, no not even if you do not know it” (Stein, 1967: 125) 
illustrate the point. Cunningham is however aware of the dialectics of 
seeing in the modernist discourse, but chooses to emphasize the 
significance of resemblance, rather than repetition as a potential. Thus, 
whereas the Romantic fragment was concerned with achieving 
enlightenment via clarity - which was in fact close to what the French 
moralists tried to achieve in their maxims - the modern fragment 
exhibits a calculated ambiguity, and a trampling not only on syntax, 
but on clarity all together. 

Gertrude Stein experiments with language and clarity in her book. 
How to Write (written between 1927-1931). The work is a master¬ 
piece of theorizing on style by not defining it. That is, if style appears 
as nothing other than a theory insofar as it can be defined, then 
making use of it, once defined, style itself proves unnecessary in that 
relation. Hence, Stein’s emphasis, as in Aragon’s case, is not on style 
as such, but on the meaning of what makes style necessary. Any 
investigation of the necessity of style becomes an inquiry into the 
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nature of the repetitive potential that writing exhibits independently of 
the writer’s calculations. Says Stein: 

Clarity is of no importance because nobody listens and nobody knows what you 
mean no matter what you mean, nor how clearly you mean what you mean. But 
if you have vitality enough of knowing enough of what you mean, somebody 
and sometime and sometimes a great many will have to realize that you know 
what you mean and so they will agree that you mean what you know, what you 
know you mean which is as near as anybody can come to understanding anyone. 

Stein’s working premise stems from her desire to make writing reflect 
itself in a repetitive potential. Repetition, in Stein, which situates itself 
in the difference between a fragment and writing fragmentarily dis¬ 
plays a potential which consists in endowing the text with a concep¬ 
tual independence that is able to distinguish between different acts: 
thinking and naming, action and thought. Etymologically, the word 
“repetition” consists of two acts: “re” - again - and “petitio” - 
request, or seeking. Here one could make an inference and say that 
repetition is about “looking twice”. The potential for understanding is 
registered in what one re-sees, or re-registers, in writing which op¬ 
poses words to form. 

For Stein, standing in close proximity to understanding is an 
elaboration of the fragment which is there - proper to its own im¬ 
proper being - and whose singular presence mediates between action 
and thought. “It is very difficult to think twice” (27) she says, thus 
emphasizing the idea that first there is writing which is contained by 
thought, and then there is writing which is contained by writing. 
Proximity to understanding means for Stein working through nonsense 
in a very common-sense way. The aim is not that one understand 
everything. Quite the contrary. “I ask you”, she says, “What is 
knowledge. Of course knowledge is what you know is what you do 
know” (Stein, 1967: 60). That is to say, one knows already that 
knowledge begins with a question and ends with a question. One ends 
up in the enlightened state of not understanding. This is the wisdom of 
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modernism: when one knows what one knows, one does not repeat the 
knowing, but the potential to know. 

Writing fragmentarily problematizes its own container, as it were. 
Insofar as the fragment contains the fragmentary, or the fragmentary 
contains the fragment, any devising of a catalogue that would dis¬ 
tinguish between the container and the contained would begin with a 
question. We repeat Stein’s saying: “the question does not come 
before there is a quotation” (162). First there is the connection and 
then there is the connection’s potential to repeat and be repeated. The 
effect of repetition is not only indexical, pointing to what comes first 
and what comes next. Questions have styles, they are great or they are 
small, and they can prompt thinking: “the great question is can you 
think a sentence” (Stein, 1975: 35). 

One is tempted to ask: can you think a fragment? Can one think 
of a reason why we have fragments which are complete, fragments 
which are incomplete, ‘full’ texts which are fragmented - intentionally 
or unintentionally - fragments that define a context of proximity, 
fragments that enclose a whole text (the intertextual fragment), 
fragments that precede other fragments (pretexting fragments)? The 
list could continue. The fragment as a “paradigm of textuality”, to use 
David C. Hoy’s denomination, forms a genre which determines its 
subject according to the way the fragment is finally presented. Here, 
Hoy says of the various ways fragments are presented by their writers 
as independent of the framework that fragments form on their own, as 
it were: 

If we take Nietzsche’s style seriously, and particularly the fragmentary character 
of his writing as we have it (both because Nietzsche intended some of it to be 
that way and because he could not complete the projects of the last years), we 
may want to consider as the paradigm of textuality not the Book, a metaphysical 
construct, but the fragment. (Hoy, 1981: 172) 

Hoy, however, engages here on the same path as other critics, for 
whom the difference between the fragment and the fragmentary gives 
itself as a moment of coercion informed by the “Frenhofer paradox”. 
For example, in writing on Derrida’s interpretative procedure of 
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deconstruction in relation to Nietzsche’s fragments, Hoy makes the 
following statement: “There is no way even to determine whether the 
fragment is at all significant. Its fragmentary character, and the fact 
that it is written with quotation marks, make it contextless and 
undecipherable” (177). My suggestion is that coercion, or other forms 
of deciding between this difference can be replaced by potentiality. 
The difference could thus be seen in another equation where it would 
be a kind of intentio secunda of representation, or as I said earlier, 
“looking twice”. That is to say, whether one reads Heraclitus’s 
fragments, which are intended fragments as well as fragments that 
were once part of an entire oeuvre, or one reads the Schlegelian 
fragments, which are intended fragments part of an intended 
fragmented oeuvre, one is confronted with the systematic quality of 
the fragment always there to be understood or, whose presence elicits 
non-understanding in the Wittgenstein/Stein sense. One begins to 
‘feel’ the fragment’s presence, as Robbe-Grillet would have it, 
develop into a frame. In this sense, insofar as the fragment inscribes 
for itself the role of the frame, it becomes what Silverman suggests is 
the framework that marks the textuality of the text. He writes: “The 
framework is what identifies the text as the text that it is - with its 
limits, borders, beginnings, endings, middles, and edges” (Silverman, 
1994: 57). The frame creates resonance: one writes what one writes 
(Aragon), one is what one does (Danto), one knows what one knows 
(Stein). 

Asserting redundancy - Stein’s idea of the unnecessary - opens 
up the space for repetition as a potential for the text which goes 
against its grain. The text becomes a fragmentary fragment, or a 
modernist aphorism. The fragment brought on a collision course with 
itself is necessarily governed by imagination. Imagination here means 
style, and as such is able to govern the aphoristic fragment’s frame¬ 
work. The fragment that is called fragmentary involves the question of 
the fragment’s literariness, which cannot be activated without the 
reader’s hermeneutic engagement. That is to say, whatever the 
fragment enunciates enters into relation with both what makes the 
parameter of that enunciation, and the way the reader engages with it. 
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When Agamben talks of the mediaeval interest in distinguishing 
between intentio prima, which designates an object, and intentio 
secunda , which designates a string of signs signifying the intentio 
prima , another sign, he claims that when signs signify signs they 
cannot designate an intentio as such, but an intentum (Agamben 1999: 
213). 

Insofar as we can talk of the fragment’s parameter as intentum, 
the fragment escapes what a writer chooses to call it. Escaping 
nomination, as it were, makes the fragment place itself outside the 
question of the difference between the fragment and the fragmentary. 
What the “paradigm of textuality”, then, opens up is the creation of a 
text with no name other than a predicative qualification. As a 
predicate without a subject the fragment’s name is ‘intriguing’. It thus 
falls under aesthetic evaluations and involves a degree of subjectivity. 
To give an example, how does one read the repetition in Gertrude 
Stein’s: “A rose is a rose is a rose”? Is the “rose” named or nominated 
in any of the three instances it appears in? Is the resistance to the text 
replaced with an identification of a double discourse that breaks apart 
into fragments? Is Stein’s text part of a fragment in which the idea of a 
rose is being represented, or is it a nonsense metaphor of which we 
can only make sense by virtue of its intertext? Leo Stein, Gertrude 
Stein’s brother who never quite understood his sister’s style, is on the 
verge of theorizing the situation: “When Jesus said, ‘Verily, verily,’ 
the second verily added much to the expression. But if he said, 
‘Verily, verily, verily, verily, verily, verily, verily, verily,’ it wouldn’t 
have been so good” (in Watson, 1991: 49). Redundancy and 
repetition, while the same yet different, involve the same degree of 
style which cannot be measured. What ‘adds to the expression’ is 
neither too much, nor too little, but exactly as much as is needed - one 
knows what one knows, and that becomes a repetitive framework for 
the organization of the space of the text. 

The interesting aspect of this kind of repetition is its mnemonic 
quality. Stein points to the general tendency to remember anything 
that ‘goes round’, that is circular. A grammatical rule, for example, 
becomes less of a rule and more of a piece of memory when it is 
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engaged in a roundabout way. Says Stein: “what is grammar when 
they make it round and round. As round as they are called” [...] 
“Grammar in continuity” [...] “A grammar of appointment. Disunion. 
Double-doubling” (Stein, 1975: 57-63). It is clear that the third ‘rose’ 
adds something to the first, banal statement ‘a rose is a rose’, but since 
it is the same, it functions as a double and thus marks a division: we 
can say that the repetition ‘is a rose’, posits the first statement as 
ambiguous, and is therefore significant. Of course, to say that 
Gertrude Stein’s discourse in general is ambiguous, is to say the least. 
However, I would claim that the lack of connectives does not 
minimize the significance of internal structural themes — from a 
stylistic point of view one might argue that significance cannot be 
attached to something that is missing - but rather enforces the idea 
that the theme is a manifestation of what is precisely unnecessary. The 
‘rose’ discourse can only be addressed imperatively and aphori¬ 
stically. This insight is also offered obliquely by Nicola Goode 
Shaughnessy in an analysis of Stein’s play Doctor Fans tvs Lights the 
Lights’. 

The main female presence in Doctor Faustus is similarly a projection of Stein, a 
divided self as her two pairs of names indicate: Marguerite Ida and Helena 
Annabel. Paradoxically both singular and plural, her (their?) names are 
themselves subject to dispute: Faustus stresses that ‘her name is Marguerite Ida 
and Helena Annabel’ (p. 209), but contradicts himself in dialogue with the dog: 
‘She will not says Dr Faustus, never, never, never, will her name be Mary Ida 
and Helena Annabel’ (p. 210). Stein foregrounds and interrogates the practice of 
naming through a form of double double-take, in that the conjunction ‘and’ 
which links the names is made central, emphasizing the arbitrary and construct¬ 
ed nature of naming itself as a signifying practice. (Shaughnessy, 1994: 173) 

Put differently, what one remembers well is the meta-dimension of the 
phrase. The ability to connect things in a text via memory is for Stein 
a way of putting into practice what is essential about repetition in 
order to show what the text’s literary potential ‘means’ to signify. This 
is to say that repetition becomes a ‘piece’ of language which neces¬ 
sarily has the same value and comments on the banal first-order reality 
that is manifested in the statement and which everybody recognizes. 


Here it should also be emphasized that insofar as repetition itself is 
arbitrary, it cannot designate a signifying practice as such. The way 
Stein uses repetition is precisely as a potential, which is, of course, 
what makes her modernism interesting. The fact that sometimes she 
does go seven times around goes to show that one knows what one 
knows. 

Gertrude Stein’s modernist fragment which displays a repetitive 
potential consists in ensuring the text a conceptual independence that 
is able to distinguish between thinking and naming. Distinguishing 
between the fragment and the fragmentary becomes a secondary 
framework to the dynamics of the modernist fragment as a para¬ 
digmatic catalogue for naming and thinking. That is to say, the 
modernist fragment is not characterized solely by the dynamics that 
develops the fragmentary either in the direction of completeness or 
incompleteness, nor by the dynamics of the fragment that exhibits 
either detachment or appropriation, but by a dynamic potential to 
repeat in a fragment what is contained in the “vocabulary of thinking”. 
What characterizes the modernist fragment is its potential to become 
the unnecessary masterpiece. Working through style as a substitute for 
the premises that might make ground for a masterpiece is a move 
away from thinking and an approach to considering stupidities. 
Naming them perhaps, or as Cioran puts it in his “Atrophie du Verbe”, 
the first section of Syllogismes de L'amertume : “Something serious 
about stupidity, which oriented differently, might multiply the stock of 
our masterpieces” (Cioran, 1999: 2). 

Repetitive style for Gertrude Stein is the essence of her 
aphorisms. These aphorisms she challenges at the formal level: they 
are driven by verbs rather than nouns. When she asks: “what is the 
difference between a sentence and words” her immediate answers 
relate to the impressionistic effect of sentences on words: 

What is the difference between a sentence and a sewn. Pictures are important if 
they have been followed. Thank you for following. What is the difference 
between a sentence and a picture. A sentence sends it most about. Most is more 
than most. Most and best. A sentence is very mainly leave known. 
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How can a sentence have their hope. This makes it turn around. Leave a 
sentence in mainly. (1975:118-119) 

Turning it and us around is what makes Gertrude Stein’s modernist 
fragment an aphoristic performance of, say, Valeiy in Blanchot’s 
mirror: 

(Valery said sometime ago that one of the errors of philosophy is to limit itself 
to words and neglect sentences: “O philosophers, what should be elucidated is 
not words... but sentences.”) But this does not resolve anything either. The 
privilege accorded the verb, which reduces the noun to the status of an action 
that has simply been congealed, leads — even if it impedes the Cratylist option, 
and makes etymological creation more difficult — to the same, scarcely modified 
problems: sentences, series of sentences, sentences being bom and fading away 
in one language or in a plurality of languages. As soon as we write we carry 
these problems around with us, thinking without thinking about them. (Blanchot, 
1995: 96) 

The potential modernist fragment is of verbs rather than nouns. The 
repetitive fragment is the dream of a thought of action. 


Emil Cioran and the Resolute Potential 


Cioran’s fragments are neither complete nor incomplete, neither total 
nor fragmentary. They are resolute. Now, although Cioran is cele¬ 
brated mainly as an aphorist, I have chosen to include his work in my 
typology of fragments for obvious reasons. Insofar as Cioran’s 
fragments do not tend to perfection, as most fragments written by 
writers who subscribe to the genre of the aphorism do, they are thus 
performative. And although one might claim that it is precisely when 
the fragment is stylized or becomes stylistic that the fragment achieves 
the status of its own genre, including the aphorism, Cioran’s potential 
fragments perform incompleteness and therefore exhibit a universal 
resoluteness, yet not on the level of form/content, but on the level of 
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function. The modem fragment moreover is for Cioran an 
autobiography of the incurable. “To be modern is to tinker with the 
Incurable” he says in his Syllogismes de L’amertume (1952) (trans. as 
All Gall is Divided , 1999: 20) constructing the fragment around a 
contracted form of a biographical detail which then becomes a textual 
member in Cioran’s “society of the moments”. 

Cioran’s work almost always displays an alternation between 
perspectives on other writers and these perspectives’ potential to mark 
a resolute moment in the constitution of a singular fragment, which is 
yet to be perceived as universal. Cioran’s most notable example is his 
work Exercices d'admiration (1986), which begins with essays of 
admiration dedicated to such writers as Joseph de Maistre, Beckett, 
Fitzgerald, Borges, Fondane, etc. These essays, however, border on 
the fragment, as Cioran’s concern develops into ‘unfinished’ 
aphoristic statements based on singling out overlooked details in each 
writer’s work. These details are Cioran’s working hypotheses for 
testing the validity of a detail’s universality that is nevertheless 
marked by a moment of singularity. The admirations are then 
countered by anathemas in Aveux et Anathemes (1987). These ana¬ 
themas are fully developed aphorisms. 

Cioran’s own insights emerge out of a process of intercalation. 
Fragments are self- and pseudo-provoked. They change position and 
status. Cioran’s fragments become the fragments of the writers with 
whom Cioran engages, and whose second-order fragments Cioran 
restores to himself. In other words, forcing any other writer’s linear 
text or totalizing thinking in the direction of the fragment is for Cioran 
not an appropriation of the text’s linearity, or the thought’s totality, 
but of the text’s or the thought’s ability to imagine itself as 
discontinuous or incomplete. Cioran’s resoluteness consists in 
‘second-guessing’ his precursors. The etymology of the word “reso¬ 
lution” implies a double act: solving (loosening) and answering. Yet 
“solved again” deconstructs itself. Cioran’s resolute fragment ex¬ 
presses a potential for the actualization of solutions which deal with 
what is contradictory in oppositions such as, question vs. answer, the 
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infinite vs. the finite, writing vs. the fragment, the fragment vs. the 
fragmentary, form vs. genre, the aphorism vs. form. 

Furthermore, Cioran’s modern fragment is a very ‘clear’ apho¬ 
rism that states its own content as ambiguous. This is what dis¬ 
tinguishes Cioran from the moralists. Cioran’s work concludes itself 
not in the unfinished as such, but in the potential of the unfinished 
itself to pass a final judgement on ‘moral’, ‘ultimate’, or ‘done’ issues. 
Cioran’s resolute potential consists in annulling itself. As he says: 
“My mission is to see things as they are. Exactly the contrary of a 
mission” (Cioran 1991: 119), thus indicating that “the thing itself’ - to 
use one of Agamben’s examples of what a potential begins with - 
while incompatible with analysis, is compatible with its contrary 28 . 
That is to say, one does not analyse, or ‘see the thing as in itself it 
really is’ - to paraphrase Matthew Arnold’s example of what a 
potential ends with 29 ; nor does one ‘see the thing as in itself it really is 
not’ - to paraphrase Oscar Wilde on the trajectory of a potential 30 ; one 
goes for the triple movement of a potential - to be redundant, 
repetitive, and resolute - which closes in on itself with the enactment 
of its annulment. Seeing the thing ‘as in itself it really is seen’ 
becomes the fragment that enters into its essential difference through 

28 Agamben’s work on potentiality follows the propositional premises laid by 
Wittgenstein concerning the meaning of “potere” to investigate Aristotle’s 
opposition between potentiality and actuality, dynamis and energeia; for 
example, what is the meaning of saying that something “can” mean anything? 
For Agamben potentiality begins with an actualization of impotentiality. At the 
same time, however, potentiality “survives actuality, and in this way, gives itself 
to itself' (Agamben, 1999: 184). The implication of Agamben’s study is that if 
something gives itself to itself, it means that something, or the thing, is seen in 
itself as really it is seen by itself. The thing in itself enters into a tautological 
difference with itself. 

29 Matthew Arnold states in his “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time 
(1865): “the main effort, for now many years, has been a critical effort; the 
endeavour, in all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, 
science, to see the object as in itself it really is” (in M.H. Abrams, 1993: 1389). 

30 Oscar Wilde counters Arnold’s proposition and says in his ‘The Critic as 
Artist”: “the primary aim of the critic is to see the object as in itself it really is 
not” (Wilde, 1994: 1128). 


the back door. In other words, the fragment is essentially different 
from the full text as it is able to both actualize a full text’s complete¬ 
ness and survive that actuality in becoming a totality itself. There is 
nothing new under the sun. Cioran nails potentiality on its head: 

Thought which liberates itself from all prejudice disintegrates, imitating the 
scattered incoherence of the very things it would apprehend. With “fluid” ideas 
we spread ourselves over reality, we espouse it; we do not explicate it. Thus we 
pay dearly for the “system” we have not thought. 

The Real gives me asthma. (Cioran, 1999: 33) 

All subsequent writing on Cioran’s writing, one notices, seems to 
follow Cioran’s own method of trimming, segmenting, and styling en 
abyme a writer’s thought, his self, and his fragment. Writing on 
Cioran is writing on the edge of Cioran’s hypothetical questions about 
a context, its proximity, and its approximation. When Cioran laments: 
“We haven’t a single letter of Shakespeare. Didn’t he write any? One 
would have liked to hear Hamlet complain about his mail” (Cioran 
1991: 193) we see Cioran’s sense of style enacted in the necessary 
trimming of the oeuvre. Sketches bring into perspective the idea of 
writing that is worth the potential. To be a clown, of course. Cioran’s 
text is like a clown who makes gestures of self-dismissal. If Aragon 
read Cioran’s lines, such as, “Certainties have no style” (Cioran 1999: 
2) he would agree that Cioran aligns himself with those who are 
worthy of the events of the day. Cioran also aligns himself with 
Gertrude Stein whose gestural proclamations such as “definition made 
a hand” make style an expression of the fragment whose potential is 
performed by others. 

Stephen Mitchelmore begins his essay, E.M. Cioran: To Infinity 
and Beyond thus: 

What is there to know about Emile Cioran? He was bom in Romania, in 1911, 
the son of a Greek orthodox priest. In adolescence, he lost his childhood in the 
country and was moved to the city. He also lost his religion. For years he didn’t 
sleep - until he took up cycling. He passed sleepless nights wandering the dodgy 
streets of an obscure Romanian city. In 1937 he moved to Paris and wrote. 
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producing what are generally classified as ‘aphorisms’, collected together under 
such titles as The Temptation to Exist, A Short History of Decay and The Trouble 
With Being Born. He knew Samuel Beckett, who eventually lost sympathy with 
his pessimism. Late in his life he gave up writing, not wanting to “slander the 
universe” anymore, and died a few years later after an encounter with an over¬ 
excited dog. 

I hope none of this helps. 

Cioran’s sentences are of little help. 

That is their worth. (Mitchelmore, 2001: http) 

Reading Cioran is a modern experience which elicits a reading of 
words singular in their properties yet with a propensity to generate a 
generic genre which answers rhetorical questions. Cioran’s modern¬ 
ism does not consist in formulating questions that would clarify a 
philosophical problem, make stylistic rhetoric significant in its 
redundancy or explain the will to repetition. Cioran is concerned with 
the subtlety of writing that raises itself above the singularity of 
presence. His writing becomes resolute in the fragment, which 
ultimately is an expression of Cioran himself. Cioran is the back¬ 
ground for a game of rhetorical answering that engages critics in a 
project of re-inventing Cioran according to the principles of his 
fragment/game. That is to say, one cannot use the front door to enter 
Cioran’s writing. First one has to pass the threshold of the back door, 
which is the fragment. Cioran himself writes it on the invitation to his 
critic whose challenge consists of grappling with the difference 
between Cioran’s self and Cioran’s fragment. And there is no dif¬ 
ference. Subtlety for Cioran is infinity’s alter-ego. 

Subtlety combined with aggression is the force of Cioran’s 
modem fragment, which consists in figuring resolution at the /7th 
power of potential perspective. This potentiality opens the space for 
what critics claim is the most significant index in modernism, namely 
fragmentation. As John Tytell writes in his essay, “Epiphany in 
Chaos: Fragmentation in Modernism”: “Crucial to modernist sen¬ 
sibility, the fragment has introduced the general public to what the 
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critic Kenneth Burke once called ‘perspective by incongruity’. 
Modernism plunges us into a geometry of prismatic circularity in a 
world without comfortable absolutes” (Tytell, 1981: 14). Cioran is 
however ahead and behind modernism at the same time. For Cioran, 
fragmentation and discontinuity are means for calculating the distance 
between infinity and its beyond which the absolutes traverse. “What I 
know wreaks havoc upon what I wanF (Cioran, 1991: 198) he says, 
thus defining the abstract concept of separation in its own abstract¬ 
ness. 

What characterizes Cioran’s contribution to the construction of 
the modem fragment is the resolute potential to make redundant, 
repetitive, and ambiguous calculations calculate themselves. Cioran is 
a writer who is in a constant approach to himself. It is for this reason 
that one cannot separate the dynamics of his writing from the 
principles that generate it. His aphorisms are in that sense never 
finished, they cannot be subscribed to the aphoristic genre as such. 
Cioran’s aphorisms point to a typology, they are types of calculations 
in which the resolute fragment enforces a potential to define what is 
not necessary. Cioran opens the back door of the fragment to the 
house of separations. What illustrates writing is what separates it from 
thinking. Here, questioning the answer, he answers the question: 

‘Why fragments?’ one young philosopher reproached me. ‘Out of laziness, out 
of frivolity, out of disgust - but also for other reasons....’ And since I was 
finding none of these, I launched into prolix explanations that sounded serious to 
him and that ended by convincing him. (203) 

Thus writing on Cioran means writing not on the fragment but writing 
the fragment, of and for those other reasons. One writes: fragment. 
And then one thinks: Cioran would be pleased. 

Mitchelmore’s infinite Cioran is not so infinite that he cannot be 
identified by the signposts that he leaves: 

His aphorisms are unlike the smug, bourgeois exponents of the Nineteenth 
century. They open wounds. Still, Cioran is not studied. This is the academic 
orthodoxy. And that’s fine. Scholars read texts like drivers read diversion signs. 
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La Rochefoucauld 20 miles, Nietzsche 40, Existentialism, forever. Alternatively, 
just read the sentences. (Mitchelmore, 2001: http) 

Insofar as Cioran’s writing consists of ‘infinity’ and ‘beyond’, then, 
what that writing must figure is a textual abstraction of which the 
fragment is the principle. What for Robbe-Grillet is a “generating 
principle” is for Cioran a principle of resoluteness. Writing posits 
itself as an attribute for the incurable. Writing asserts itself as a 
characterization of Cioran. Hence the critics’ tendency to see Cioran’s 
work as a figure of writing’s incurability which defines what lies 
beyond infinity. For instance, a Washington Post review of Cioran’s 
work ends up describing not the work as such, but Cioran’s cosmic 
character: “A sort of final philosopher of the Western world... 
[Cioran’s] statements have the compression of poetry and the audacity 
of cosmic clowning”. The infinite and the finite meet in Cioran’s re¬ 
solute concreteness of a contradictory style. That is to say, Cioran 
himself emerges always as a potential for the writing which is able not 
only to offer, but actualize solutions for what is contradictory in 
oppositions such as infinity vs. the finite, question vs. answer, writing 
vs. the fragment the fragment vs. the self. For Cioran, the fragment as 
a resolute potential means an elaborate expression of the fragment 
whose potential is performed by others. 

Writing on Cioran, then, involves performing his ghost, who is 
performing other ghosts, as it were. One begins to wonder whether the 
ghost can recognize itself in the mirror... Thus the singularity of 
Cioran’s writing emerges not through analysis but through the search 
for what characterizes the singularity of the beyond, namely, 
universality. Portraying Cioran as the “final philosopher” is 
suggesting that his writing is singular in its universality. Uniqueness is 
however no news. But uniqueness performed is. William Kluback and 
Michael Finkenthal write in their book, The Temptations of Emile 
Cioran : 

We wonder how to speak of Cioran without contradiction. We have a scattered 
Cioran. We write page after page. We come to no conclusions. They have been 
taken away from us. They passed away quickly. We are confused. Cioran has 


slipped through our fingers. His scattered soul is beyond our powers of 
definition. We set out again and again to find him. (Kluback and Finkenthal, 
1997: 2) 

When Cioran emphasizes the fragment, the fragment becomes the 
subtle obsession of those who write on Cioran. For example, Kluback 
and Finkenthal end up writing fragmentarily, in contradiction with 
themselves, yet assertive of Cioran’s own conclusions. Setting out to 
find Cioran is no easy task as Kluback and Finkenthal are suggesting, 
indirectly emphasizing the game of hide-and-seek that the fragment 
engages them in. The fragment hides the conclusion that one seeks. 
One concludes however, already in the beginning, that coming to no 
conclusion is for Cioran a sound conclusion. Kluback and Finkenthal 
continue a couple of paragraphs further down: 

There is no one Cioran. There is no one thinker who emerges from a reading and 
a comprehension that belongs fatally to time and space, the destined conditions 
of human existence. There is in Cioran a smiling playfulness, a farcicality, a 
perverse enjoyment which comes with the illusion of bestowing truths on reality, 
truths which are never more than superficiality and arbitrariness. These are 
truths that make us contemptuous. These are clownish truths that are serious 
only for those who have lost the sense of impish perversity and humor. (4) 

Cioran’s fragment is first and foremost not only a distinction, but a 
dialogue between thought and action, truth and reality. Here, the 
singularity of Cioran’s thought as truth - which is cynical and 
pessimistic in its thrust - emerges as a universal reality. By virtue of 
that universality, what the thought ultimately expresses is an 
optimistic paradigm worthy of Aragon’s common-sense in which 
thought and action are indeed, not opposites, but work together against 
defining. This can be clearly seen in Cioran’s fragments on the 
reactionary thought of Joseph de Maistre, in Anathemas and Admir¬ 
ations , where the style changes between three moments. De Maistre’s 
premises for his thesis that “everything in the French Revolution is 
miraculously bad” are taken through Cioran’s definition machine, 
which defines by not concluding, the rest being left up to the reader, 
neither to discern, nor analyse, but perform. Says Cioran: 
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Every impulse of renovation, at the very moment when it approaches its goal, 
when it realizes itself through the State, creeps toward the automatism of the old 
institutions and assumes the face of tradition. As it defines and confirms itself, it 
loses energy, and this is also true of ideas; the more formulated and explicit they 
are, the more their efficacy diminishes. A distinct idea is an idea without a 
future. Beyond their virtual status, thought and action degrade and annul 
themselves; one ends up as system, the other as power; two forms of sterility and 
failure. Though we can endlessly debate the destiny of revolutions, political or 
otherwise, a single feature is common to them all, a single certainty; the 
disappointment they generate in all who have believed in them with some fervor. 
(Cioran, 1991: 58) 

Cioran’s modernist fragment is a complete fragment in its complexity. 
All Cioran’s assumptions about what can be defined take into 
consideration the “virtual” state of things. To know that truth and 
action, for instance, have a virtual status and that beyond that status 
they are able to annul themselves is an insight Aragon would have 
been interested in expanding. Gertrude Stein as well shares Cioran’s 
thought that distinctiveness in itself has no future. All the more so 
when it manifests itself in an idea. 

The fragment’s content void of certainty is a process of 
intercalation, yet without being discontinuous. Insofar as the fragment 
annihilates potentiality, the fragment is thus resolute. The fragment’s 
resoluteness consists in dictating for itself whether it manifests itself 
as being or becoming . The fragment’s content then actualizes itself in 
the idea of defining nothing, including the fragment’s form. The 
aphorism is a manifestation of a complete form of incompleteness. 
When Cioran asserts that “The Romantics were the last specialists in 
suicide, which has been a shambles ever since”, and hence, “To 
improve its quality, we desperately need a new mal de siecle” (Cioran 
1999: 8), being contrary to the ‘situation’ emerges as the most 
poignant feature of the modernist fragment. Conversely, the 
fragmentary for Cioran is the fragment’s cutting-edge style that cuts 
precisely between the fragment as such , and the fragmentary as such : 
“Models of style: the swearword, the telegram, the epitaph” (8). 
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Clowns of Potentiality 


In conclusion, Aragon’s, Stein’s, and Cioran’s most interesting con¬ 
tributions to the modernist fragment consist in recognizing through 
style, not a voice that defines, or engages in defining, but a voice 
which develops a multifaceted take on the potential to define what is 
not necessary, the potential of a thought to be ghost-written in the 
mirror, or the potential to define what is contrary to one’s mission. 
What exactly makes the difference between the fragment and the 
fragmentary is not the concern of modernists. That is a score the 
postmodernists want to settle. However, insofar as redundancy is a 
marker for the literary activism that triggers the construction of the 
modernist fragment, the fragmentariness of the fragment cannot be 
determined by any rules. Redundancy becomes definable only via the 
reader’s aesthetically cognitive potential. That is to say, through 
repetition. Hence, the fragmentary element in a fragment, or a whole 
text for that matter, is recognizable as a voice, which identifies an 
exigency that culminates either in “admirations” or “anathemas”. 

Thomas Pfau’s essay on the voice of critique and aesthetic 
cognition after Kant claims that: 

However plausible it may be to characterize voice as an outright paradox or as 
an irreducible trope, the very urgency and concentration with which it manifests 
itself as an articulate and sustained form gives evidence that what is being 
negotiated are always values rather than abstractions. (Pfau, 1999: http) 

An interesting situation arises when voice designates, not what is 
being negotiated in the text - an idea or its concrete manifestation - 
but the process of figuring out what aesthetic values there are in 
‘hearing’ the abstract moment in the text which is marked by the 
concreteness of repetition and resolution. Can we, for instance, re¬ 
gister, the point where a writer’s resolution dictates when repetition is 
due to stop? Abstractly hearing when the text concretely breaks off is 
the mark of the modernist fragment. Leo Stein’s suggestion that 
Jesus’s second verily adds much to the expression is thus given as 
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repetition’s abstraction, a kind of sine qua non redundancy. “One 
always simplifies out of facility - whence the attraction to the 
abstract” (Cioran, 1991: 57) says Cioran, further pointing to the identi- j 
fication of a second-order value that the reader makes. When Cioran 
engages in restoring the fragments that he lends to the writers he 
admires, he subordinates his own writing to the abstraction in the 
other writers’ texts. His writing thus becomes by definition “ana¬ 
thema”. 

What is surprising is that although there is a proliferation of 
definitions and theories on the fragment, the fragmentary fragment 
refuses to place itself under the aegis of the validity of the fragment as 
a literary genre. This is partly so because it resists verification as it 
engages in a process of dividing itself against that which is not a 
fragment — in the Aristotelian sense here. On the other hand, it 
formulates its internal structure according to a logic of its own, which ; 
dictates either completeness or incompleteness at the expense of the 
writer’s justification for determining when to call his supposedly ; 
‘whole text’ a fragment. Here, the aphorism is the progressive way 
which puts the modernist fragment neither in a roundabout, nor on a ; 
one-way street, but in a cul-de-sac. From here, then, all that emerges is 
the gnomic voice of the incurable stylist. Or else, when one is “in the j 
midst of style”, one has the ability to repeat potentialities, as Aragon 
implies: 

I am in the midst of style, and I hold fast to it. I ask at this point for critical rigor, ( 

and in particular for a long and conditioned judegement of style. Bear in mind 
that I use the word style intentionally, and not the word language, which would 
allow me to avoid repeating myself. First of all because I am not afraid of 
repeating myself. What is worth saying once is worth saying twice and more. 
(Aragon, 1991:28) 

Aragon’s, Stein’s, and Cioran’s insights are representative of what is 
not representative as such about the modernist fragment. Intentionally 
placing themselves in a dead-end, as it were, their writing on style by 
‘meaning’ not to write on style emerges, not as redundant, repetitive, 
or resolute, but as potentially redundant, repetitive, and resolute. The 
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significance of their work for the construction of the fragment lies in 
their method of inquiry into the difference between the fragment and 
the fragmentary, though not by taking the difference as such into 
account, but by positing it as a stylistic potential. Whatever the 
difference is, it is not more important than the way one takes to get 
there. 

Defining the fragment in terms of a signpost’s authority to 
indicate what a fragment ‘can’ do for the ‘potency’ of a writer’s dis¬ 
course is for Aragon, Stein, and Cioran a way of making style a 
signifying process for the performative effect or impression that the 
fragment leaves. This is the unfinished form of the modern aphorism: 
to effectuate an incompatible compatibility in which the fragment’s 
potential consists in ‘seeing’ the difference between the fragment and 
the fragmentary but only as an ‘impression’ of that difference. Giving 
the fragment to itself, as it were, is giving the fragment the role of 
knowing its reader. Gertrude Stein’s knowing voice merges with 
Nietzsche’s who says: “We knowers are unknown to ourselves, and 
for a good reason: how can we ever hope to find what we have never 
looked for?” (in Altizer et al., 1982: vi) The definition of the mo¬ 
dernist fragment is given in the fragment’s obscurity as the fragment 
is allowed to go round... very far round, almost the whole way round. 

The modernist fragment is a statutory impossibility, a textual 
clown. 







Part II 









The Ekphrastic Fragment 


L 'ekphrasis est un fragment anthologique, transferable d'un discours a un autre. 

- Roland Barthes 

That the “expression ” entails something other than itself has been known since 
the beginnings of language, when people began to relish that “no” which says "yes” 
and the cruel "yes” which refuses even more categorically than the "no”, and so 
forth... The Word is intimately potential (and thus ontogenetically pataphysical or 
generator of Imaginary Solutions. 

- Oulipian collective address 

This is the exciting predicament of the artist who works on the periphery, not the 
centre. The quoting or misquoting of the ‘original’ renders it ‘surface-less’. The icon 
is permitted to speak the 'gap ' which it is presumed to close. 

- Robert Kroetsch 

“Form is content.” It is in the last chapter of his book, Deconstructing 
Theology (1982), that Mark C. Taylor draws the reader’s attention to 
the gnomic form of theological thinking. While Deconstructing 
Theology takes its point of departure in a theoretical consideration of 
Hegel and Kierkegaard, Taylor ends his thoughts with the constitution 
of a textual author as a postmodern consciousness that signs itself over 
to epigrammatic writing. Deconstructing Theology ends thus pragma¬ 
tically with a scattering, as it were, of Hegelian and Kierkegaardian 
elements; the full-fledged depiction of these philosophers ends in full- 
fledged fragments. These fragments which make up the last chapter 
entitled “Tracing” form a collection of 95 attributed as well as non- 
attributed quotations and aphorisms, suggesting that the formal 
structure of the book is also its content. The fragments can be read as 
an enactment of what is being theorized in the first part of the book, 
thus enforcing the idea that the reconstruction of texts on the basis of 
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fragments is a radicalization of the relation of text to its contextual 
fragment. Behind Hegel and Kierkegaard, the invisible influencing 
power on postmodern theology is Luther’s performance of what one 
could think of as the first deconstruction of theology, namely posting 
the 95 theses on the door of the Wittenberg Castle Church. Sparking a 
second reformation (a re-formation, as it were) with “Tracing” is 
perhaps precisely the condition under which an influence can be re¬ 
formed: the meaning of form qua form is also the meaning of 
representation. 

The aim of this chapter is to look at the centrality of Taylor’s 
work as it de-centers itself: the work is a matrix of performances 
which discloses the importance of form. As such, however, no 
centrality can be peered at which would bring Taylor’s ideas to the 
fore in a traditional sense: his work is best read precisely “in and out 
of context”. In other words, Taylor’s ideas do not lend themselves to 
meta-theological inquiries here, but invite the reader to partake in an 
inquiry of what validates the condition under which a work does not 
bring into question its ontological status, nor does it offer an either/or 
stance. For example, in the context of religious understanding I see 
Taylor’s idea of re-formation as a revenge against any such polarity 
that involves the religious/non-religious stance. Taylor depicts images 
of the “atheological” rather in the same manner that Emile Cioran 
once used in one of his vivid aphorisms: “For two thousand years, 
Jesus has revenged himself on us for not having died on the sofa”. 
Alas, no theology can be a constituent for existence from the point of 
view of the individual. 

Inasmuch as theology can be deconstructed, theological thinking 
becomes a kind of paradoxical constant which settles in the aim for 
transformation, for performance. But since theology can be sub¬ 
ordinated to deconstructive thinking, as it were, it cannot at the same 
time be a representation of this thinking. Instead it is a representation 
of this thought’s double. It is an excess and an embellishment of the 
representation process. Taylor is in this sense a baroque writer 
concerned with the very idea of the theological thought’s double, 


which he chooses to see as “atheology” 31 . On this ground “atheology” 
has a dual function of representation and interpretation via the 
fragment that keeps separate what “atheology” represents from the 
meaning that it offers. 

So far we have learned that for the Romantics and the modernists, 
the writing of the fragment was the equivalent to the writing of 
fragments. Postmodern works, such as Taylor’s, extend the plurality 
inherent in the concept “fragments” to the thinking in fragments as a 
thinking about the fragment (singular) whose agency posits the 
question of interpretation, not only to its limits, but beyond. The 
interpretation of the fragment activates the reader’s imagination by 
bringing into play the ‘opposite’ of the fragment, namely a ‘whole’ 
text. But since the text as a whole is no longer just a whole text - nor 
even a matter of style, if we recall the modernists - as it is made up of 
a plurality of texts, I argue that the emergence of the fragment qua 
whole text depends upon aesthetic experience that is ekphrastic in its 
mode of representation and plastic in its mode of manifestation. 

Insofar as the baroque is particularly pertinent for the construction 
of the ekphrastic fragment, I begin this chapter with an analysis of the 
baroque as an element integrated in the sense of direction in 
postmodernist writings, particularly such writings as exhibit frag¬ 
mentariness. Here, a sketch of the concept of baroque, which then will 

31 Although the concept of “atheology” is defined in Deconstructing Theology only 
by association and allusion to Derrida’s “difference” and Deleuze’s “nomad 
philosophy”, a more descriptive elaboration is given in Erring : “Since it is 
forever entre-deux, a/theology is undeniably ambiguous. The a/theologian asks 
errant questions and suggests responses that often seem erratic or even 
erroneous. Since his reflection wanders, roams and strays from the ‘proper’ 
course, it tends to deviate from well-established ways. To traditional eyes, 
a/theology doubtless appears to be irregular, eccentric, and vagrant. At best it 
seems aimless, at worst devious. Within this framework, a/theology is, in fact, 
heretical. For the a/theologian, however, heresy and aimlessness are 
unavoidable. Ideas are never fixed but are always in transition; thus they are 
irrepressibly transitory. For this reason, a/theology might be labeled ‘Nomad 
Thought’” (Taylor, 1984: 13). Obviously in Deconstructing Theology the 
interception of transitory ideas itself proves to be fluid. 
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be exemplified in Taylor’s work, will inform the background for the 
overall question: what do fragments that exhibit self-awareness of 
themselves as fragments perform? 

The investigation of a text which is not written in fragments from 
the beginning - Taylor claims in Erring that “Beginning, which is 
never original, marks and remarks the constant disappearance of 
origin” (1984: 97) - involves the exclusion or negation of the be¬ 
ginning of the fragment as such by means of including a full text in its 
own repetition. Deconstructing Theology is one such text as its ‘full’ 
text is in fact made up by previously published essays. Unlike the 
Heraclitean reception, in which the fragment begins as a coercive 
force, yet able to trigger the imagination, the fragment for Taylor 
begins in de-negation, which is at one and the same time repetition 
and beginning: it is repetition because it generates the question, ‘of 
what text’? And likewise, it is beginning because it is self-contained: 
the fragments have already begun elsewhere, thus representing them¬ 
selves already as representations, as figures. 

Taylor’s practice of fragmentary writing or incorporating frag¬ 
ments in the body of the otherwise ‘full’ text is a means of inviting 
readers to partake in a discourse that raises a question about theo¬ 
retical and philosophical method that is based on an exchange at the 
level of commentary. Commenting on commented texts in the form of 
appropriations and insertions of quotations forms a corpus of 
marginalia in which the fragment essentially and ultimately belongs to 
no text in particular but adheres to the status of the whole. As such, 
the fragment can be considered a text in its own right, neither a force, 
nor consent, nor style. Taylor’s own examples draw on the modality 
that allows for the deconstruction of theology to emerge as a 
postmodern text, which yet displays such baroque strategies as the 
construction of a self-aware image. Arguing that Hegel and Kierke¬ 
gaard have shaped the Western postmodern consciousness, Taylor 
demonstrates that discourse and the philosopher can be considered 
paradigmatic constructions. For Taylor, the fragment is the metaphor 
for both the philosopher and his influence. In this sense, the fragment 
for Taylor is an agent, an enabling category with operative functions 


able to transcend the divisions between theological thinking, its 
enactment or its annulment. Deleuze’s notion of the baroque comes to 
mind first: 

The Baroque does not refer to an essence, but rather to an operative function, to 
a characteristic. It endlessly creates folds. It does not invent the thing: there are 
all the folds that come from the Orient - Greek, Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, 
classical folds [...] But it twists.and turns the folds, takes them to infinity, fold 
upon fold, fold after fold. The characteristic of the Baroque is the fold that goes 
on to infinity. (Deleuze, 1991: 227) 

Of relevance is the context in which the baroque, which does not 
“invent the thing”, establishes a theoretical and critical network whose 
principle is the idea that the representation of what is characteristic 
about the baroque, say the fold, points to the question of repre¬ 
sentation itself, say, the fold vis-a-vis what it attempts to unfold. If the 
baroque is a characteristic of a thing before it is the thing itself, then 
we can assume that the historical vacillation between identifying the 
baroque as a concept, or a definition of a concept is significant to the 
question whether the baroque’s ability to assimilate “the Orient” is 
subject to a certain sense of direction: where are the Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, and classical folds heading, and more importantly, how 
are they put together? If we consider Deleuze’s fold that goes on to 
infinity, then, the function of the baroque is to point to a destination 
with no final station. The fold engages in departing, as it were, but 
never arrives. Here then, I want to apply the notion of ekphrasis - the 
verbal (literal) representation of visual representation (Heffeman, 
1993: 3) - to a text in which the literal representation, not of visual art 
as such but of implied visuality, or of intertextual correspondence, 
takes on a plastic form, which creates a context for an aesthetic of 
understanding in which the literal representation of the sense of 
direction, as it is exhibited by the baroque, leads to fragmentation. I 
intend to trace this baroque feature in Taylor’s writing that is 
characterized by two traits: (1) fragmentation following a (2) linear 
structure. 
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Embellishing one’s text with fragments, as Taylor does, annuls 
any claim to authenticity and sets the work on a tracing course. The 
depiction of Hegel and Kierkegaard’s philosophies via the fragments 
generates a reading method that unfolds in its own performance. 
Taylor’s texts in general are thematizations of their, own method, but 
in a labyrinthine way. The texts are imbued with performance, which 
assigns Taylor to the category of writers for whom the pursuit of form 
is both the nature and the function of writing. 

The key to understanding Taylor’s postmodern reflections via 
theological insights necessitates a discussion of the modality in which 
the subject of Taylor’s fragment becomes the fragment as subject. It 
can be argued that Taylor’s theoretical strength is more or less 
grounded in elements of the concept of baroque as the threshold for a 
conditional appropriation of the fragment as nontext , as the text 
always (M)arked in its gap, in its ruin. This does not mean that the text 
preceding the fragments is in waiting for the fragments posited at the 
end of the book, rather, the fragments are a representation of the text, 
an image of the text, which thus makes the text appear embellished in 
the baroque sense. On this basis, any discussion of theological 
implications for the postmodern practice of writing inscribes itself 
within a paradigmatic construction of the threshold as the dominant 
characteristic of the discourse between the inside and the outside. 

For Taylor, theological inquiry is writing that is kinetic and 
kenotic, transgressive and transfiguring, in other words fragmentary. 
The relationship between theology and deconstruction is exemplified 
in Taylor’s practice of grounding in the fragment both the de¬ 
constructed text and the verbalised image of theology. This baroque 
strategy reveals some consequences which explore how such traces of 
theological enunciation find validation in the elaboration of a tripartite 
philosophy: (1) either Taylor is imposing his “atheology” upon the 
fragments; or (2) “postmodern atheology” is derived from the 
intertwining fragments that he investigates indirectly; or else (3) the 
fragments are intended to represent what the preceding text already is. 
And if it is atheological then is it fluid, and if it is fluid, then it is 
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plastic. Deconstructing Theology functions as a title and as itself, as it 
were, as a figure and its representation, as a theology and its double. 


The Baroque Imperative 


The history of the baroque is defined by the attempt to identity the 
baroque in several ways, the focus changing between perceiving the 
baroque either as a historical or an aesthetic moment. Heinrich 
Wolfflin argues that the term is used to describe “the style into which 
the Renaissance resolved itself [...] into which the Renaissance 
degenerated” (Wolfflin, 1964: 15). Opposing Wolfflin who is more 
concerned with the morphological status of the baroque, Jose Antonio 
Maravall claims that the baroque is a period-concept which marks a 
historical structure that belongs to the cultural and social sphere 
(Maravall, 1986: 8). A third position is offered by Timothy Hampton 
who sees the baroque as an analysis of the question of topological 
representation that anchors “the circulation of signs between aesthetics 
and politics, text and history” (Hampton, 1991: 3). But since the 
“between” defies definition, Omar Calabrese proposes that the 
baroque is a “category of the spirit”; the baroque as a specific period 
in the history of culture being encompassed by the “general attitude 
and formal quality of those objects in which the attitude is expressed” 
(Calabrese, 1992: 15). 

Now, if the vacillation between defining the baroque as a 
historical moment or an aesthetic project, or both at once, inscribes 
itself within a meta-historical category, then what is triggered is a 
sense of direction beyond categories of representation. According to 
Hampton, the question of marginality in postmodernist discourse 
replaces the thematics of temporality characteristic of high mo¬ 
dernism, thus leaving space for imagining the baroque “as a series of 
exchanges (thematized in encounters of subjects and texts) between 
various types of representation - political, literary, historiographical, 
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philosophical” (Hampton, 1991: 9). The sense of direction is given 
more specifically in what Maravall sees as the primary task of the 
baroque culture, namely to move its addressee, moving expressing 
“the end to be attained: to set the will on its course” (Maravall, 1986: 
75). 

The idea of agency informs Maravall’s entire study, as he argues 
that the culture of the baroque is an agent, with the ability to affect, 
move, determine, decide and establish goals for itself. What Maravall 
targets is that “moving”, as in “ delectare-docere ”, forms a categoiy of 
emotional values that extends to the other meaning of docere, moving 
beyond aesthetic limits where, as Hampton claims, “the historical 
subject meets the cultural text”, thus suggesting a direction guided by 
the aim to settle in transformation. Hampton calls it “baroque topo¬ 
graphy”; Calabrese calls it “neo-baroque”; Wolfflin describes the 
“urge for upward movement” as an “accelerated linear movement”, a 
“momentary impact” of such force that it ‘moves’ its addressees to the 
point where what is experienced is “unhappiness”, a sense of 
“anticipation”, “of something yet to come, dissatisfaction and 
restlessness” (Wdlfflin, 1964: 58). Terry Cochrane (Maravall’s tran¬ 
slator) invokes the idea of baroque “performance” when he explains 
the consequences of agency, and thus puts the gist of Maravall’s work 
in a nutshell: 

In Culture of the Baroque, an attempt is made to articulate the mechanism of 
agency prior to the moment when an action must be thought of as the effect of 
an agent. In a world where grammar reigns, subjects perform actions; but if the 
subject is not all knowing, the subject could just as well be being performed. 
(Maravall, 1986: xxvi-xxvii) 

What Maravall sees then as the mechanism of agency, Deleuze sees as 
an operative function. The fold is perfectly defined in itself, folds in 
on itself, while at the same time manifesting itself in subordination to 
a particular mode of expression. Proleptic agency then is defined by a 
correspondence to a plane and perspective. It is for this reason that the 
mode of expression which best identifies the baroque as an agent is 
painting, and more specifically portraiture. Hampton argues that “not 
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only is the Baroque defined by painting. It is itself a work of art”, 
suggesting that the entire seventeenth centuiy is marked by 
ambivalence, being “a kind of historical fresco that is both unified 
(within a frame) and multiple (“several seventeen centuries”), both 
static and mobile, both spatial and narrative, both monstrous and 
familiar” (Hampton, 1991: 6). This double “fresco” is a feature of 
thematically operating with notions such as contradictions and 
oppositions within a framework that seems to be self-evident. It is 
against such a backdrop that the self-aware image of the baroque 
emerges, from questioning the frame in which this image can portray 
itself to questioning the mediatory relationship the frame yields. That 
is to say, if the fresco has no frame, as is usually the case, we can then 
assume that there is a direct participation in the events depicted by the 
historical fresco that is both unified and multiple, and that the 
relationship to the depiction is unmediated. In this sense, the baroque 
as an aesthetic moment ‘baroquifies’ 32 the historical period in which it 
appears, further suggesting that the baroque, then, is defined by the 
aesthetization of the historical frame. Says Deleuze in a parodic mood: 

The finest inventors, the finest commentators of the Baroque, dismayed by the 
way that, despite them, the notion threatened to extend arbitrarily, have had 
doubts about its consistency. The Baroque was thus restricted to a single genre 
(architecture), or to an increasingly restrictive determination of periods and 
locations, or even to a radical denial. The Baroque never existed. Still, it is odd 
to deny the existence of the Baroque in the same way as one denies the existence 
of unicorns or pink elephants. For in the latter case the concept is already a 
given, while in the case of the Baroque it is a question of knowing whether one 
can invent a concept capable (or not) of giving it existence. Irregular pearls 
exist, but the Baroque has no reason to exist without a concept which forms that 
very reason. It is easy to deprive the Baroque of its existence, it is enough not to 
propose its concept. (Deleuze, 1991: 240) 


32 This term is employed in another sense in Maravall’s example: “When Diaz 
Rengifo asked himself what poetry is good for, he came up with this response: 
‘for teaching and moving’; when the second of these two terms is stressed, it 
transforms the meaning of the first and ‘baroquifies’ it” (Maravall, 1986: 77). 
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Deleuze’s “fold upon fold”, which designates the operative function of 
the baroque, constitutes itself in a theme of repetition in which 
Wolfflin’s ‘disturbing’ sense of direction manifests itself. That is to 
say, the concept of the baroque is one mode of response to the 
proliferation of the baroque as a period. But the baroque exists also 
independently of its referent, and that in spite of the Deleuzian idea 
that concepts being measured against a “philosophical” grammar are 
always already passed into the “excluded middle” of alternative 
propositions, thus contributing to the idea that the concept is not a 
proposition at all (Deleuze, 1994: 22). The baroque exists via the 
interplay between form and content which brings together the 
definitions of techniques and themes of the exchange between various 
types of representation. The frame of technique and repetition of the 
theme are linked in this sense by the idea that history itself is 
aesthetics. It is on this ground that it makes sense to claim that the 
baroque refers to a characteristic, which is to say that the baroque 
defines itself in its own image, in its own self-realization. What the 
image of the baroque is, is also that of the subject that is being 
performed, a functional fragment subordinated to a greater whole. As 
Victor Stoichita remarks: 

It is extremely significant that in the seventeenth century (a period obsessed with 
the ‘aesthetic boundary’ and the period that marks the birth of intertextuality), 
the real frame was regarded as the primary problem underlying all definitions of 
the image. Before reaching the intertextual junction, seventeenth-century 
episteme was concentrated on the definition of the “ontological cut” effectuated 
by the frame of all paintings. It was regarded as a site of a symbolic process. 
(Stoichita, 1997: 30) 

In other words, framing representation is an intertextual practice 
bound up with the epoch that takes a ‘short cut 5 to the essence of 
form. This can be seen in MaravalPs example of abbreviated and 
restricted writing of seventeenth century masters in his discussion of 
the technique of incompleteness and its implicature for representation 
(and we can assume that the frame of writing effectuating ‘cuts’ was 
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also the definition of baroque as a functional fragment able to trace, 
contradict and comment on its intertext); he says of Balthasar Gracian: 

He takes a known saying, a sentence read somewhere, an idea, sometimes only a 
metaphor (with elements usually coming from a Bible or a classical source) and 
collapses its terms to the point of reducing the expression to the ultimate degree 
of laconism [...] Aphorisms, counsels, maxims, and collapsed, brief, rapid 
formulas are a literary genre very much in line with the taste of the epoch. 
(Maravall, 1986: 209) 

Although Maravall here contrasts restrictiveness in writing - in the 
sense of moderation and restrained expression - to excessiveness in 
other genres, particularly painting and architecture, it is clear that due 
to the intertextual interventia , the restrained form gains in content via 
elements from other sources which are then repeated excessively for 
the purpose of‘moving’. If one thinks of baroque architectural works 
that have been built ‘baroquingly’ - that is, according to methods that 
rejoiced in adjectives such as irrational, exuberant, frenetic, obscure - 
not from the ground, but on top of some ruin, or a fragment of an 
already existing building - the foundation most often having retained 
its classical elements - one may begin to see how neither the classical 
ruin, nor the ornate building on top could pass as complete works in 
themselves. The baroque has simply appropriated the classical form in 
order to change its own essence. There is of course a reversal, in that 
the essence manifests itself in its concern with form. And we begin to 
see how form forms content, how form is content (in Taylor’s tracing 
sense on which I elaborate later). 

In literature a similar method is employed both in baroque and 
postmodernist writing, with a slight difference: in the baroque, the 
mode of representing a narrative finds itself expression in the picture 
per se - Maravall talks of the baroque defining painting as a poetic 
activity, as creative activity (261) - whereas in postmodernist writing, 
the idea of portraying tries to place the place of portraying in the 
creative activity which situates itself in the margins of illusion where 
the place itself produces narration; the depiction thus remains only 
implicitly narrative, the depiction, as it were, takes place ‘after the 
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fact’. The effect is the same, though, as the experience of the work of 
art or text is defined by emotion. But the common denominator for 
this emotion is irony, as irony repeats the negation inherent in the act 
of building on ruins or palimpsesting on already existing texts. The 
more one is moved by excessiveness or simplicity - yet in their 
extreme - the more one experiences an epiphany, which is the accept¬ 
ance of obscurity as part of the message. 

The baroque imperative then is characterized by a figuration of 
the ‘unfinished’ image and place that further needs to be represented 
as narrative and description. “Place ”, Louis Marin informs us in his 
study on utopic signifying practices, “has two meanings: topic - 
rhetorical and poetic thoughts and formulae - and topographic - a 
fragment of space possessing its own unity and (often) its own name” 
(Marin, 1984: 113-114). 


The Space of the Fragment 

According to Marin, the construction of a narrative on the basis of 
portrait reading defines one of the main baroque preoccupations with 
the desire to decipher a Christian mysteiy, its message, and its 
medium of representation and enunciation. For instance, what he calls 
“an iconic story” refers to an interrelational movement between a 
painter, the bodies and figures he arranges on the canvas, the space he 
disposes of, and a viewer who bases his reading, or rather, analysis of 
the painting, according to the ‘emerged’ story that converts the 
painter’s “spatial and logical relations” into “a narrative moment or 
instant in the form of an anachronic model of intelligibility” (Marin, 
1995: 55). This is interesting on two accounts: first, insofar as the 
viewer engages actively in a cognitive ‘moving’ of elements on the 
canvas, he then, also lets himself be emotionally moved by the same 
elements via a medium which is the painter. However, what Marin 
implies is that the actual agent is narrative, which further suggests that 
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what is intelligible is only the movement or dislocation of bodies and 
figures, rather than the bodies and figures themselves. And as Marin 
says: “We discover here a new way of approaching the (de)negation of 
enunciation and representation [...] The ‘iconic’ story is thus clearly 
inscribed within the apparatus of enunciation and representation” (55). 
Thus, the content is redundant, as the quest for perspectives moves 
through various stages of tracing. One such stage is not to see 
perspective subsumed by signification. 

Furthermore, by contrasting Marin’s “apparatus” to Hampton’s 
“fresco” I propose that the operative principle governing the formal 
and thematic structure of the depicted narrative - where the narrative 
is the agent - mediates between images and concepts that exhibit 
excessiveness. Marin has already forwarded two hypotheses which 
can be seen as a justification of form taking over content: (1) 
“Perspective and prospective together make up the formal structure of 
enunciation and representation” (2) “In order to be effective, the 
“iconic” story must inscribe itself within the apparatus of enunciation 
and representation; it must transform and neutralize this apparatus in 
what amounts to (de)negation” (45). 

Applying Marin’s ideas to the construction of the fragment qua 
whole text is a means of analyzing the structure which determines the 
organization of indeterminacies that further govern the transformation 
of the theoretical text into a literary fragment, as in Taylor’s case. In 
other words, the question of the fragment is the question of the text in 
the same sense that Marin’s painting, if a surface 33 , is non-existent. As 


33 Marin operates with the idea of “spectacularly” and “specularity” to emphasize 
the double simultaneity of representation - “the window onto the world is also a 
mirror” - and in a similar vein defines another duality (reflexive/reflecting 
apparatus), which enforces de-negation in the idea of translucence to be the 
theoretical definition of a plastic screen of representation. The eye sees that 
which does not exist too: “if a painting is a surface or material support, then it 
does not exist: in coming to terms with the natural world, the human gaze is in 
no way bound by interpretive grids or filters [...] if the natural world is to be re¬ 
presented at all, then the kind of surface or material support referred to as a 
‘painting’ must exist; paintings make possible an exact mirroring of reality. It 
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Marin has it: “if the perspective and prospective make up the 
structure, they do so only as a result of a systematic (de)negation of 
the reflexive/reflecting apparatus: the painting” (47). Consequently, 
representation as imitatio, as repetition, is made possible by de¬ 
negation via operations at work that involve reflection as a way of 
multiplying “the mimetic aspects of the painting by representing the 
operation that constitutes it the representation represents the 
operation of which it is a product” (49). What Marin further calls the 
reflection’s reflection “mimeme to the ‘second degree’”, able to posit 
and efface “the structure of representation while representing the 
effacement in question” (49), can be paralleled to the function of the 
fragment that is also a question of the text: the fragment as a depiction 
of the ‘whole’ text. The fragment is, in this sense, its own space; the 
fragment«the ‘whole’ text. 

In addition to establishing the relationship between representation 
and representing representation we can direct ourselves towards in¬ 
vestigating the consequences of (de)negation by approaching the 
question of distinguishing between what repetition designates, its 
function, and its relation to ekphrastic representation. First, Calabrese 
suggests the existence of a possible philosophical explanation for the 
“aesthetic of repetition”, which can illustrate the forwarded idea of 
‘baroquified’ history: “An excess of stories, of things that have 
already been said, and of regularity inevitably produces fragmentation. 
This was fundamentally Nietzsche’s point when he observed that the 
idea of the eternal return depended on the repetitive nature of history” 
(Calabrese, 1992: 46). In the case of fragments that are either 
produced by or derived from a ‘whole’ text, we can assume that an 
analysis of these fragments is best done according to the form that 
allows for such a structure: history is aesthetics; aesthetics as history. 
Calabrese defines this form by the fragment’s relationship to the 
whole: “The fragment considered as part of a system, is then 
explained according to if ’ (73). But if we leave form to its inconsis- 

follows that the human eye registers only the world’s double” (Marin, 1995: 46- 

47). 


tency, and moreover, if we do not consider the fragment as part of a 
system, then it means that we would have to foreground an analysis of 
the mediatory relationship between the fragment and the whole. (The 
assumption all the while being, not that the fragment has identical 
content with the text it is derived from, but that it is a text in itself 
only prompted by the other text - as we shall see in more detail - 
which happens to be whole, at least according to the beginning, 
middle, and end structure.) 

Now, Calabrese also says that “for the fragment too there exists a 
form of excess that changes its nature: the fragment itself becomes a 
system whenever the assumption that it belongs to a system is 
renounced” (74), thus signalling the existence of a particular sense of 
direction at work that applies specifically to writings which start off as 
whole texts, yet end as fragments. Again, de-negation is the 
transformative operation of the operative function of the baroque as 
the fold. The text unfolds in the fragment, the fragment is the system 
that is renounced. 

The following question begs itself: how can Taylor’s fragments 
represent the text that precedes them? It seems that what is enforced 
is the idea of performing representation which necessarily culminates 
in fragments of (fragmentary) representation, not only of the discourse 
one is engaged in, but other interrelated discourses. What does this 
mean? On the one hand, we can look at what Calabrese says: “the 
fragment is not situated in a discourse by leaving traces of 
enunciation. A discourse involving, or based on, a fragment does not 
express a subject, time, or space of enunciation (unless it is examined 
in detail)” (73), and thus posit the fragment’s transformative relation¬ 
ship to the discourse vis-a-vis the mediatory one - in which case the 
‘whole’ text will only be represented in the discourse that is based on 
the fragment in absentia, so to speak. 

On the other hand, we can choose to look at variables that define 
such discourses, here, if we see the fragments as the margin of the 
whole text. Both baroque and postmodernist writing deal with the 
obscurity of the margin between a text and its interpretation, thus 
raising the question of how representation is performed. Again we can 
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refer to the idea of moving, both in its literal as well as figural sense, 
by illustrating a displacement through a movement of perspectives 
into and out of ‘darkness’. Hampton, remarking Jean Rousset’s claim 
that the latter’s study on the literature of the baroque in France (1954) 
is a displacement of the perspective on seventeenth centuiy, writes: 
“In the ‘light’ [eclairage] of this new perspective, the classical 
seventeenth centuiy will not be darkened (‘nullement obscurci’), but it 
will seem less homogeneous and less linear” (Hampton, 1991: 5-6). 
The desire for a new perspective is prompted by the desire to define 
the dynamics that makes the baroque be an agent (in Maravall), or a 
force (in Wolfflin). In answering the question of how the agent 
represents itself, the baroque deals with homogeneity and linearity by 
imagining itself in a context of variables and invariables. The baroque 
thus makes less homogenous the fragments of the “Orient” by 
representing them as self-representations independent of the ‘whole’ 
text they supposedly come from. And while justifying the ambiguity 
regarding how it is defined, the baroque encompasses precisely the 
aesthetics which comprises the dynamics that forms this aesthetics. 

Moreover, the fragment that is represented ‘on top’, as is the case 
with certain architectural works, is defined less than linearly, for 
example, by means of the natural inclination of the eye to hold the 
perspective from a ‘gazing’ point of view. The fragment in this way 
would stand for a reading of itself first, and then for identifying the 
textuality of the text preceding it. However, both acts imply repetition 
of the first-order reading, or mapping out, and then second-order 
reading, or hermeneutic interpretation. 

Interpreting a baroque instance follows a linear and doubling 
structure in the sense that one has to identify first how the figure is 
grounded in representation. Figuring a fragment in the middle of a 
narrative, of a description, forces the fragment to assume a repetitive 
likeness with the circumscribing text. However, since the fragment’s 
text emerges as a counter-figure to the encompassing text, the likeness 
with the text as such may appear diffuse. The fragment itself then is 
figured as a dark and opaque image of the text. Consequently the 
reading is suspended, and is replaced by “specularity” and a sense of 


“spectacularity”. If the fragment is a stage in discourse, then it already 
exhibits traces of enunciation by its engaging in a dialogic structure 
with the text it accompanies. The space of the fragment is the trace of 
enunciation, as the fragment, according to Marin, possesses its own 
name. In other words, the fragment following a ‘full’ text is the eye 
which ‘sees’ interpretation as plastic. 


The Fragment as Residue in the Text 


What does a fragment mark, or signify, in a discourse when, on the 
one hand, it works on figural and representative levels, and on the 
other hand, it is dialogic? In the essay “Iconic Space and the 
Materiality of the Sign” Charles Lock poses a pertinent question and 
answer: “what is the value of matter, apart from its bearing of 
significance? The opacity of words, like the opacity of images, is that 
residue which is not subsumed by signification. Likeness is subsumed 
by signification; essence or nature - the material constitution of the 
image - is what remains” (Lock, 1997: 13). What Taylor intends with 
his fragment chapter is to establish a dialogue which addresses the 
question of how one expresses philosophical issues that have to do 
with theological conceptions in an altogether third ‘language’. If the 
fragment is this third modality, able to exceed its own literariness in 
relation to the full text in which it appears, then it will point to a 
‘groundedness’ of the notion of what constitutes a philosophical or 
theological conception 34 . The fragment then provides the text which 
incorporates it with an image, which means that the fragment 

34 Jacob Meskin’s statement that “philosophy is our endless attempt to sound the 
depths of our human openness and directedness toward the other person, a pre- 
philosophical and extra-philosophical moment of imitatio Dei which exceeds 
what philosophy can grasp”, has inspired me to see the fragment as a trans¬ 
formative tool in defining the relationship between text-grounded and fragment- 
oriented positions (Meskin, 2000: 94). 
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subsumed by the text extends to being an either philosophical or a 
theological, yet unfinished conception. The fragment’s referent 
becomes the fold within the fold, the fragment’s enunciation is but in 
the form of a syllogism, and the fragment’s opaque self-description is 
the portrait of a textual surface. Taylor writes in Erring'. 

Within the Western theological tradition, the “original” scene of nomination 
involves God and man. The relation between God and self is thoroughly 
specular; each mirrors the other. In different terms, man is made in the image of 
God. This imago is an imitation, copy, likeness, representation, similitude, 
appearance or shadow of divinity. The imago dei confers man an identity; this 
establishes a vocation that can be fulfilled only through the process of imitation. 
The specularity of the God-self relation forges an inseparable bond between the 
name of God and the name of man. (Taylor, 1984: 35) 

The fragment is thus an unpredictable statement on the opacity of the 
text, a variable in the act of tracing a perspective which is also an 
element that goes into intertextual commentary. As plastic represen¬ 
tation replaces interpretation with commentary, the fragment becomes 
the fulfilment of imago dei, but only as a residue of a ritual performed 
in the church-text. Further Lock says: 

Words stripped of reference shine in their opaque materiality, insisting, beyond 
all their powers of signification, in their residual iconicity; icons stripped of their 
ritual function turn incarnate persons into disembodied spectators, whose 
detached aesthetic gaze either despises the icon as primitive and crude, or re¬ 
fuses the invitation into its space, and makes an idol out of an icon. An aesthetic 
view of the image assumes a dematerialized spectator. (Lock, 1997: 20) 

An oblique point to the space inhabited by the fragment within the 
framework of an otheiwise ‘whole’ text, is the space that is ‘illegible’, 
the space that is at once conceptual, imaginary, and aesthetic. This 
space is marked by variables and invariables that also circumscribe the 
postmodernist mode in which the movement into darkness becomes 
necessary to the localization of dialectical thinking. As Thomas 
Altizer has it in his foreword to Taylor’s Deconstructing Theology , 
“One decisive sign of the presence of dialectical thinking and vision in 


the modern world is the presence therein of a movement into the heart 
of darkness” (in Taylor, 1882: xiv). 

This idea can be seen as a parallel to the dialectic between 
“uniqueness and difference” that Calabrese uses in order to formulate 
an aesthetic definition of a system. The fact that the baroque passes 
from being considered a period to being regarded an aesthetic project 
can in itself be regarded as an attempt at defining the baroque as a 
variable to darkness, in ‘light’ of its relationship to the more invariable 
state when the baroque is both, a period as well as an aesthetic project. 
While Calabrese equates the constitution of a new style or aesthetic 
with the dynamics of a system “as it passes from one state to another, 
reformulating the relations between its own invariables and the 
principles according to which those elements that are relevant to the 
system are regarded as variables” (Calabrese, 1992: 33), Altizer points 
to a return to acknowledging simultaneity both as a variable and an 
invariable of temporality. He writes: 

Luther, Pascal, Kierkegaard, Kafka, Barth, and Beckett [...] have given us 
luminous and overwhelming visions of both the actuality and a necessity of an 
interior voyage into darkness, a darkness which ever more progressively 
becomes total or all in all. But Blake, Dostoyevsky, Nietzsche, and Joyce [...] 
have given us visions of a voyage into darkness which is therein and thereby, 
and precisely therein and thereby, a voyage into light, and a light which is light 
and darkness at once. (Altizer, 1982: xv) 

In such a context, and considering that the above mentioned writers all 
discoursed in fragments, the understanding of the aesthetics that 
governs the deliberate construction of a fragment out of a whole text 
has significance for the modality in which grounding baroque 
manifestations in a philosophy of “atheology” also leads to an 
inevitable question. Insofar as what is central about the notion of 
“atheology” is given in the figuration of a textual surface as tracing - 
therefore the fragment - the question is thus: how do fragments of 
representation engage in performing and what is the consequence of 
fragmentation for the interpretation of apparent nonsense? 
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The Para-Text as Para-Fragment 


Deconstructing Theology offers a concrete example in which the 
representation of traces of Hegel’s and Kierkegaard’s theories in 
postmodern literature and philosophy becomes a repetition of 
interpreting interpretation (also the title of the ante-penultimate 
chapter), thus culminating in the last chapter, “Tracing”, which as 1 
mentioned, is composed of fragments, aphorisms, traceable and 
untraceable ‘plagiarisms’, all of paratextual status. The fold, the 
syllogism and the portrait unfold in “Tracing”. “Tracing” is the repe¬ 
tition of other texts, turned into fragments that are made to escape 
their intertextuality. Having annotated these fragments with con¬ 
secutive numbers (from 1 to 95), Taylor enforces the performative act 
in which “Tracing” is a counter-theme to its own frame. 

A clear link to the context of interrelated discourses which I 
mentioned earlier is given in Taylor’s postmodernist baroque portrait 
of deconstructed Hegel, Kierkegaard, himself, and Derrida, as it 
emerges in the performing of the fragment in “Tracing”, and which 
acquires its mimetic form and force in the image of Taylor’s “Inter 
alios ”, the chapter’s subtitle. “Tracing” is clearly meant to stand on its 
own as it uses paratextual devises, such as a title, a subtitle, and 
author’s name, although what the name implies and refers to is 
ambiguous, as Taylor engages in three acts of tracing, all at the same 
time: Hegel & co., himself, and ‘himself again - the latter tracing is 
given in Taylor’s use of meta-commentary; that is, he comments in the 
fragments in a palimpsesting way on his own previous comments in 
the text which precedes the fragments. 

If we return to the idea that de-negation can also be a beginning, 
we could suggest that the fragment is in the beginning precisely by 
virtue of its being repeated. Already in the beginning of the book, 
Taylor makes an announcement, rather in a post scriptum manner, in 
his tellingly titled introductory notes, “Pretext”: “It is, of course, 
undeniable that not only this “Pretext”, but this entire volume remains 
a Pretext - a pre-text to a text yet to be written... a postmodern 


atheology” (xx). The pre-text is the post-text and the reader is given 
free room to engage in his own tracing. In the subsequent pages I shall 
attempt a 3-part analysis in which the idea of the fold, the syllogism, 
and the portrait consider the following question: what is the meaning 
of form? 


The Fold 


First, Taylor proposes that “Form is content”, and in the context of the 
book Deconstructing Theology this proposition takes on several 
meanings and passes through several exchanges between the frag¬ 
ments and the preceding text. 

In short, we could argue that there is perfect symmetry between 
the 95 fragments 35 : by dividing them in 12 sets, and taking 2 sets to 
correspond to each of the 6 chapters of the book including the 
“Pretext”, we create another correlation in which the 6 chapters 
interrelate in such a way that it is possible to link them across 
thematically and in pairs to mark the three instances: (1) The Fold, (2) 
The Syllogism, (3) The Portrait. For example, moving inward from the 
margins, The Fold (1) discusses the first chapter, “Pretext”, which 
corresponds to the last chapter, the sixth, “The Empty Mirror” - these 
chapters generate the fragments of the 1 st , 2 nd , and respectively 11 th 
and 12 lh sets, all marked by the theme of absence. Further, The 
Syllogism (2) discusses the second chapter, “Journeys to Moriah: 
Hegel vs. Kierkegaard” which corresponds to the fifth, “Interpreting 
Interpretation” - these chapters generate the fragments of the 3 rd , 4 th , 
and 9 th , 10 ,h sets, all marked by the evident theme of transformation: 

35 Although Deconstructing Theology does not make clear cut divisions, the fact 
that the fragments are numbered invites the reader to think systematically of the 
relationship between the fragments and what one intuitively can sense about the 
rest of the text. In this sense, my arguing for symmetry is based on pragmatic or 
empirical considerations. 
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one undergoes a journey in order to arrive at an interpretation. The 
Portrait (3) discusses chapter three, “Itinerarium Mentis in Deum : 
Hegel’s Proofs of God’s Existence” which corresponds to chapter 
four, “Toward an Ontology of Relativism” — the only consecutive 
chapters in our division - and these chapters generate the fragments of 
the 5 th , 6 th , and 7 th , 8 th sets, all marked by the theme of ‘tracing’ an 
influence. Furthermore, the argument will be that the middle chapters, 
to be looked at as the last instance, close a loop, and send the reader 
back to reading the epigraphs at the very beginning of the book. (I 
shall not concentrate on all 95 fragments, but focus mainly on the first 
fragments in each set.) 

Now, we want to look for correspondences between the fragments 
and the text, so we might just as well start with the pretext. Briefly 
put, the gist of the pretext is comprised in the first fragment of the 1 st 
set, a definition of trace, which reads thus: “Trace: a visible mark or 
sign of the former presence or passage of some person, a thing or 
event; vestige, track, trail. To follow the footprints of. To copy by 
following the lines of the original drawing on a transparent sheet 
placed upon it. To plait, twine, interweave.” (107, fragment 1) This 
definition discloses two levels. Internally, it points to what exactly 
goes on in the last chapter as such; the definition thus works as an 
aesthetic agenda - as one can only gauge the chapter’s form. Ex¬ 
ternally, the definition works methodically as a strategy for how to 
read the last chapter in its entirety; as such, it is ultimately an analytic 
agenda for the pre-text. 

The text of the pretext works as a duplicitous fold in the 
Deleuzian sense, as it marks a moment of de-negation. Taylor, 
echoing Jabes, puts into question the question of the book which he 
says is the question of theology. But this statement is confined within 
the frame of the pretext, which he claims epitomizes the work of a 
book that is yet to come, in other words, a book that does not exist. 
The function of the fragment then is to ‘trace’ the ground, “ground 
grounds figure”, that would have to apply to itself in order to 
constitute simultaneously the premise and the argument for the 
corroborative evidence of the performance. Taylor is performing his 
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name, he introduces himself as the event itself, that of tracing a mark, 
Mark, copying the lines that we, the readers, are reading. At this 
moment. On the surface of that depiction which does not exist - if a 
surface. The pretext enframed becomes interpretable post facto despite 
its proleptic position in the text as a repetition, a doubling image, of 
the mark, (M)ark. 

In baroque pictorial parlance Taylor’s paradox can be explained 
with making a reference to art historians’ discourse on the eye, which 
is invariably defined as “hidden”, “surprised”, “inquiring”, “metho¬ 
dical”, etc, (Marin, Stoichita). For example, when the image of the 
hidden eye perceives the dimension of depth as breadth, the iconic 
story unfolds in the ellipsis. Says Marin: “it is as if the iconic story, 
displayed by the bodies arranged within the plane of the scene 
paralleling the plane of the painting, somehow makes it possible for 
the theoretical eye to see itself. Yet in fact this eye does not see itself 
but a story, the eye [...] leaves a trace” (Marin, 1995: 59). “Following 
in the footprints of...” not only functions as the iconic story the reader 
tells himself while contemplating, or following, the immobile re¬ 
presentation in the optical eye, but also functions as the reader’s 
representative within the representation, which the theoretical eye sees 
in the ellipsis. What leaves a trace is not the story but the eye. In the 
eye the mark cannot be expected to change the view. 

We go on to read the first fragment of the 2 nd set, as an imagining 
of how the pretext asserts itself as a proof in the fragments: “our task 
is to undo the theology of presence and the philosophy of absence 
with a hermeneutics of word” (Taylor, 1982, fragment 5). What we 
have here then is a plastic representation of an ekphrastic moment as 
the pretext unfolds itself, as it were, in a demystification (here with 
positive connotations) that reveals a beyond, not of interpretation, but 
of that which takes on the appearance of interpretation, namely 
commentary. In the question of the book as a question of theology 
what is probed is writing vs. essence. The pretext is duplicitous as it 
presents itself as ‘re-presentation’, therefore pre-textual, while making 
the object of this re-presentation its own negation. It is also a paratext 
to the book and a re-presentation of writing. The fold comes after the 
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fold. Says Deleuze: “the ‘duplicity’ of the fold is necessarily 
reproduced on both of the sides which it distinguishes and which it 
sets into a mutual relation by distinguishing them: a scission in which 
each term sets off the other, a tension in which each fold is extended 
into the other” (Deleuze, 1991: 236). In other words, the pretext is 
apology turned on its head. 

It is almost obvious that the text of the “Pretext” therefore 
necessarily unfolds in the sixth chapter, the one entitled: “The Empty 
Mirror”. The structure of Taylor’s setting for the chapters “Pretext” 
and “The Empty Mirror” double the theme of absence in decon¬ 
struction. The result is a circumscription of this very structure that 
further allows for a second-order setting where theology is being both 
set up and framed. The text of the pretext via traces and undoings of 
traces in the 1 st and 2 nd set of fragments has to encompass the text in 
between, the other chapters. The pretext of the fragment as the first 
trace is realized in an inverse image of the fragment - still a trace, and 
which as such does not exist - where self-realization of the fragment 
is only possible via de-negation in an empty mirror. What is de- 
negated is the acceptance of the text of the pretext which in effect 
prefigures the futuricity of the book for which the empty mirror 
functions as the representation of the operation that constitutes it pro 
futurum. 

Taylor traces ‘first hand’ Foucault’s reading of Velazquez’s 
famous painting, “Las Meninas” (1656) - the Velazquez painting 
being rightly famous for its inclusion of a neutralized focal point, 
though blind, which depicts any one reader of the painting in the 
painting. The argument, here, is that the disappearance of authority 
and the disappearance of selfhood involve the negative dialectics 
apprehended ‘second hand’ in the tracing of Hegel’s dialectical idea of 
the opposites that are implicitly identical (Taylor, 1982: 93). Inasmuch 
as the task of undoing theology is dependent on the constitution of a 
(pre)textual theology, the negative dialectics can be comprehended as 
the invisible drive behind the deconstruction that represents a visible 
image of “postmodernism raised to method” (xx). Method, then, 
reflects a fragment of the image of theology under construction, as it 
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were, yet experienced as duplicitous. “Atheology” is thus caught 
between the practical evidence which deconstructive writing puts forth 
and the sublimated image of the theological fragment re-formed. 
“Atheology” is framed ekphrastic representation. My suggestion here 
of framed ekphrasis can be compared to Peter Wagner’s definition 
which notes that in its initial use, ekphrasis was a declarative 
rhetorical device: 

Consisting of the prefix ‘ek’ (or ec and even ‘ex’) meaning ‘from’ or ‘out of, 
and the root term ‘phrasis’, a synonym for the Greek lexis or hermeneia , as well 
as for the Latin dictio or elocutio (the verb phrazein denotes ‘to tell, declare, 
pronounce’), ekphrasis originally meant ‘a full or vivid description’. It first 
appears in rhetorical writings attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus and then 
became a school exercise in rhetoric. (Wagner, 1996: 12) 

Now, the first fragment of the 1 ] ,h set correlating to the 6 th chapter and 
encompassed by the fragments of the l sl and 2 nd sets reads thus: 
“Experimentum Critcis” (Taylor 1982: 125, fragment 88). This parti¬ 
cular fragment comes with a drawing of a figure walking on a half- 
broken bridge. Here, there are several ways of seeing how ekphrastic 
representation stands for the representation of the fragment as a 
drawing which realizes itself via the text that accompanies it. Murray 
Krieger sees ekphrasis as a classic genre, as “the imitation in literature 
of a work of plastic art” (Krieger, 1992: 265). The imitation of the 
object as “spatial work” is thus seen as “the metaphor for the temporal 
work which seeks to capture it in that temporality” (265). On these 
terms ekphrasis represents the symbolization of the spatiality and 
plasticity of literature’s temporality: the silent images are given voice, 
while there is an attempt to escape the image and its grip by inscribing 
it in precisely the verbal discourse that puts the image into ‘picture’ 36 ; 

36 Numerous definitions of ekphrasis are given by Peter Wagner in the introduction 
to Icons-Texts-Iconotexts - Essays on Ekphrasis and Intermediality, where he 
mentions the mimetic aspect of ekphrasis that has a “Janus face”, able to stage 
paradoxes regarding the overcoming of supremacy of the image in the text 
(Wagner, 1996: 13), Taylor also discusses an opposition that has the same 
‘face’: “In addititon to the tension between surface and depth, figural 
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as Krieger has it, via ekphrasis a plastic object is seen as a “symbol of 
the frozen, stilled world of plastic relationships which must be 
superimposed upon literature’s turning world to ‘still* it” (266). 

Placing itself at odds with this definition, the phrase “ Experimen - 
turn cruris” may realize itself as ekphrastic representation through the 
image of the cross, while the visual representation of the figure 
walking on the broken bridge quite literally is unable of continuation, 
thus marking a suspension in the reflection on the missing part: the 
gaze in the eye glides towards the text. And the text of “ Experimentum 
Cruris” does not represent a static world but a metaphor in trans¬ 
ference. The metaphoric suspension symbolized by the cross is re¬ 
presented in the literalization of experience whose graphicity is given 
in pondering over the significance of being suspended over the cross 
as an experience of the ultimate inadequacy inherent in all re¬ 
presentations of precisely the cross. But the pondering is mediated, as 
the figure walking on the broken bridge is holding a lunette; the 
experience of the break is thus mediated by optics; what is perceived 
is not the break but the representation of the break. 

James Heffeman has surpassed Krieger’s ekphrasis by seeing it as 
the explicit representation of representation itself, thus distinguishing 
it from pictorialism and iconicity. His analysis of Keats’s Ode on a 
Grecian Urn has it that ekphrasis “represents the arrested moment of 
graphic art not by re-creating its fixity in words but rather by releasing 
its embryonically narrative impulse” (Heffeman, 1991: 300-307). 
This means that in the presence of an image already incorporated by a 
text, one experiences simultaneously the synchronicity and dia- 
chronicity of participating in the space of the image. As the lunette 
also looks like a trumpet, thus suggesting the announcement of the 
break, the ekphrastic representation takes on its duplicitous fold in its 
heralding of another instance of experience in which what is mediated 
is the rationality of the image. (Novalis has it for instance that 
“experience is the test of the rational - and vice versa.” (1997: 24)) 

interpretation also includes the tensive relation of past, present, and the future. 

Every figure is Janus-faced” (Taylor, 1984: 59). 


And here we come to an interesting metaleptic reversal: the same 
drawing is also figured in Taylor’s other book Altarity (1987), where 
he discusses Kierkegaard’s marginalia. The drawing belongs to 
Kierkegaard, only in the original manuscript the bridge is not broken. 
This drawing too comes with a comment, but there is no graphic 
intervention from Taylor, no insertion of gaps: “A solitary individual, 
precariously balanced on a tightrope attached to neither supporting 
column, who is either looking for help through a spyglass or calling 
for assistance through a megaphone” (Taylor, 1987: 312). One could 
say that the inclusion of the gap in the first drawing and the exclusion 
of intervention in the second make up for the difference between a 
bridge and a tightrope. The exclusion of a portion of the bridge, 
fragmenting it in the drawing in Deconstructing Theology, correlates 
to leaving a trace as a mark in the gap - the mark is both visible by 
implication and invisible by consequence. Ever prefiguring the 
ground, here figuring the image of the bridge, Taylor declares in Note: 
“The space of the bridge is a nonspace; its site a nonsite. The bridge is 
suspended along a border, margin, boundaiy, in an interval, gap, 
cleavage. The place of the bridge is the nonplace of the between where 
here and now are suspended. This between which is forever 
oscillating, brings together what it holds apart and what it brings 
together” (Taylor, 1993: 98). Taylor’s tracing of Kierkegaard’s tracing 
becomes a moment of an ekphrastic ekphrasis : spectating the drawing 
is a leap of interpretative participation: the suspension mediates the 
question: what is this drawing about? 

As a title for the drawing “ Experimentum Cruris” may also 
indicate another instance, namely the philosopher’s dilemma in the 
search for the proof of God’s existence, the beginning of inter¬ 
pretation. According to Heffeman, picture titles are ekphrastic when 
they display a narrative which connects moments depicted with the 
moments to come for the figures in the picture or for the artist himself. 
He writes: “a picture title is a verbal representation of the picture. It 
answers precisely the kinds of questions answered by sepulchral 
inscriptions - Who is it? What is it? - and it begins the work of 
interpreting the picture for us. At the same time it may also begin the 
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work of converting the picture into a narrative” (Heffernan, 1991: 
303). In our case, the making of a narrative on the basis of the reading 
of both the title and the drawing takes shape in the question of how, 
that which mediates the proof of God’s existence can be illustrated. A 
‘kataleptic’ (here as opposed to metaleptic) reading.of the figure may 
point to an identification: the figure is none other than Indiana Jones 
who, finding the scrapbook with directions for overcoming the 
obstacles in the search for the Holy Grail, has to rely on the idea that 
the proof itself of the grail’s existence is mediated only by faith. One 
of the indications in the scrapbook has it that the only way of crossing 
over the gap in the bridge is by making a leap of faith. Thus, the 
experiment of “ Experimentum Crucis ” in the title corroborates the 
experiment that the walking figure is attempting, which means that it 
is mediated by experience itself. The intertextual reference in the title 
is implicit in the drawing. 

Squaring off against other critics who have formulated theories on 
ekphrastic representation - notably Michael Davidson whose ideas 
were directed against Krieger’s formalistic conception, and who, in 
Heffeman’s words, has “thrown out Krieger’s ekphrastic principle and 
replaced it with a diachronic polarity between the ‘classical’ and 
‘contemporary’, thus leaving us with no coherent sense of the 
synchronic mode” (299) - Heffernan calls for the employment of 
ekphrasis as a literary mode that explicitly reveals what implicitly it 
hides: “the inseparability of representation and misrepresentation” 
(307). After all, Taylor has given us a broken bridge, so one cannot 
help but speculate how far the abyss is, if at all comprehended in 
spatial terms. As in the Velazquez painting, in which it is possible for 
the reader to get a glimpse of himself in the empty mirror, so is it 
possible for the reader of Taylor’s drawing to see what functions as 
representative within the representation, namely the blank space, 
“Vespace blanc”. Says Heffernan: “what ekphrasis represents in 
words, therefore must itself be representationaF (300) thus directing 
the reader to the point where the drawing unfolds itself in the fold 
upon fold. “ Experimentum Crucis” moves in the direction of ex¬ 
perience, as the last fragment suggests. 
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The last and the only fragment of the 12 th set, if we can call it a 
set, thus reads: “‘Few are experienced enough in the difference 
between an object of scholarship and a matter of thought’” (Taylor, 
1982: 126, fragment 95). Indeed, tracing oneself in the tracing of 
Taylor’s tracing Foucault’s tracing of Velazquez’s tracing of himself 
in his own portrait can be called the fragment as the fold - which 
becomes at once the locus and the time in which the basic function of 
the blank, the empty mirror, allows the text of the pretext in tandem 
with its accompanying fragments to constitute and efface itself, in the 
book yet to be written, in the empty space, in / ’espace blanc . 

Thus, it is not at random that Taylor places a fragment - which 
governs the principle according to which he composed the book - in 
the space immediately after Experimentum Crucis: “Aphoristic 
language is gappy - full of holes. L'espace blanc. Silence and speech 
‘acting together’. Form is content” (125, fragment 89). Moreover, this 
first instance, when Taylor allows the fragments to ‘write’ the “Pre¬ 
text” and “The Empty Mirror”, can be seen as a representation of the 
ekphrastic plastic fragment, where plasticity is figured in the 
replacement of fragmentary rhetoric with performing it. Again, the 
“Pretext”, which emphasizes post-textuality - the pretext having ne¬ 
gated its own existence - is representation, but whose object does not 
get de-negated further than the chapter which mirrors it. Between the 
pretext and the mirror is the influence and the journey of the fragment. 


The Syllogism 


The representation of fragments which use the pictorial method to 
portray precisely the discourse in which they appear can be paralleled 
to the element of the baroque in the fragment and in the fragmentary 
writing of postmodernist writers which is contingent on metaphoric 
transferences of syllogisms. What I mean by this is that the fragment 
becomes a portrait of its own depiction, in which the baroque mode is 
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invoked in a double sense, first as a discourse on representation 37 and 
then as a meta-discourse on embellishing representation. The baroque 
and the postmodern are linked by a common project which always 
runs ahead of itself as a pretext to a text that therefore necessarily 
becomes a fragment. Let us first look at Rene Wellek’s definition of 
the baroque in his essay “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholar¬ 
ship” where he writes: 


37 Erwin Panofsky’s famous essay on the histoiy of art being also the history of the 
recurrence of symbols illustrates what 1 think is a similarity between fragments 
and archetypes. Panofsky’s “history of types” traces the motif of death and its 
symbolic expression in the phrase “et in Arcadia ego”. Panofksy then looks at 
the use of this phrase in literature, paintings, tomb inscriptions, showing that 
while there is constancy in the archetypal motif, its meaning changes according 
to specific symbolic situations. For example, while in one situation “et in 
Arcadia ego” is rendered as the voice of death saying “Even in Arcadia, there I 
am”, in Poussin’s painting, the phrase “Et in Arcadia Ego”, represents the voice 
of the dead one saying, “I, too, lived in Arcadia” (Panofsky in Kalibansky and 
Paton, 1963: 223-254). An even more breath-taking reading of Poussin’s line is 
Louis Marin’s in his To Destroy Painting (1995). Following Panofsky, Marin 
asks: “Does the inscription mean ‘Even in Arcadia, me’ or ‘In Arcadia me too’? 
If we unpack these phrases we are left with a choice between ‘Even in Arcadia, 
me (I am)’ or ‘I too (I was) in Arcadia’. Taking into consideration the fact that 
Et pertains to the words immediately following it, the inscription may be read as 
follows: ‘Even in Arcadia, me, I died’. The first interpretation - ‘Even in 
Arcadia, me’ - has Death itself inscribe its epigraph on the tomb and in the 
painting. In the second interpretation - ‘In Arcadia, me too - it is the Deceased 
who inscribes his epitaph” (Marin, 1995: 79-80). Marin then goes on to analyze 
what is seemingly missing from the phrase, namely the verb “to be” (the 
kenosis, I suggest), taking it through Virgil’s fifth Eclogue and Ovid, thus 
rendering the phrase differently: “Et ego (sum affirmans) (est) in Arcadia”, to 
mean “Ego affirmo ego sum affirmans”, then, “Et in Arcadia ego” as a truncated 
version of “Even in Arcadia, me (I am here-now)”, moving on to its possible 
correlative, “Even in Arcadia, me (I died)”, and then to considering the phrase 
either as nominal, “I (who speaks to you), I lived in Arcadia”, or as a 
fragmentary, incomplete and effaced, form of the self-referential lines, “ these 
lines of verse, this tomb, here lies...”, and “I assure you that praying for yourself 
is equivalent to praying for him (who is me)” (79-90). Marin goes on, breath- 
takingly... Writing on kenosis is the writing on the cenotaph. 


“Baroque” as Karl Borinski and Benedetto Croce have shown by convincing 
quotations, is derived from baroco, the name of the fourth mode of the second 
figure in the scholastic nomenclature of syllogisms. It is a syllogism of the type: 
“Every P is M; some S are not M; hence some S are not P”; or to give Croce’s 
example: “Every fool is stubborn; some people are not stubborn, hence some 
people are not fools.” This type of argument was felt to be sophistical and far¬ 
fetched as early as 1519 when Louis Vives ridiculed the Parisian professors as 
“sophists in baroco and baralipton. ” (Wellek, 1963:70) 

This particular etymological aspect of the baroque suggests here a 
necessary interruption in the logical sequence, as the word “some” is a 
quantifier and thus also a variable. Furthermore, if P is an individual 
variable, then its range of interpretation is arbitrary. This argument is 
valid at least according to the definition formulated by Robert Rafalko 
in his Logic for an Overcast Tuesday : “A deductive argument is valid, 
if and only if, if all the premises are true, then the conclusion must be 
true” (Rafalko 1990: 3). However, when language changes the mean¬ 
ing of its words, by taking into account only some and not all 
derivative elements, the premises can never be true at any given time, 
hence, if the conclusion manages to be true, it will be so on account of 
a variation. For instance, the necessity of allotting truth to true 
premises actually indicates the absence of truth in all true premises. 
The premises can be said to be true only by way of their being 
supplemented in their interruption. It follows that if the term baroque 
derives from baroco as an interruption of the 'baroco’, then what it 
designates must be accomplished in the act of baralipton . For 
instance, the terms baroco and baralipton , originally mnemonic 
words, have been used often in the 16 th century, almost always in 
tandem, to designate redundant reasoning. Baroco as described in the 
French dictionary Le Grand Robert, is associated with the type of 
syllogism in which a particular negative conclusion is drawn from a 
universal affirmative major premise and a particular negative minor. 
Baralipton represents the situation in which a particular affirmative 
conclusion is drawn from two universal affirmative premises. Pascal, 
Montaigne, and Rabelais, to name a few, made negative and 
pejorative comments on reasoning that was pure baroco and 
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baralipton. Pascal for instance claims that “it is not baroco and 
baralipton that forms reasoning” (Le Grand Robert , 2001: 846); 
Montaigne discourses in his Essays on wisdom, and personified 
philosophy, and contrasts them to baroco and baralipton , the terms for 
him clearly having lost their evocation of pure Aristotelian formalism: 
“The most express sign of wisdom is unruffled joy: like all in the 
realms above the Moon, her state is ever serene. Baroco and 
Baralipton have devotees reeking of filth and smoke. She [wisdom] 
does not” (Montaigne, 1991: 181). 

Although tracing the historicity and technicality of these terms is 
not our aim here, their relevance will be shown in analogy to the 
designation of the ekphrastic fragment as the text which stylistically 
develops variations of these terms. The baroque in literature seems 
also to have retained the initial senses inherent in the syllogisms of 
this type where the term “baroco” merely develops as a variation, 
culminating in the acquisition of other adjectives such as the bizarre or 
the grotesque, to mark the theme and conception of the baroque in the 
19 th century, namely the attempt to see the meaning of the baroque 
vis-a-vis its usage, to mark unity between stylistic and ideological 
criteria. Wellek posing the question whether one should consider the 
style of Pascal and Montaigne as baroque, identifies a dilemma as to 
the delimitation of precisely how wide or narrow a space for the 
inclusion or the exclusion of baroque writings should be. Wellek 
addresses directly the ambiguity, yet defending the term: “Whatever 
the defects of the term baroque [...] it is a term which prepares for 
synthesis, draws our minds away from the mere accumulation of 
observations and facts, and paves the way for a future history of 
literature as a fine art” (Wellek, 1963: 114). 

The problem, then, with the derivation of the pejorative “baroco” 
from the scholastic “baroco” begins not with the syllogism but with 
the element that informs the basic relationship of a term - at a given 
time - to other propositions, including how one comes to formulate a 
“true” premise, which is also based on a proposition. It is interesting 
to note here the ‘defence’ of the tenns baroco and baralipton by the 
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Port-Royal logicians, Antoine Amauld and Pierre Nicole in their in¬ 
fluential book Logic or the Art of Thinking written in 1683: 

We also thought that we should not be deterred by the aversion of some people 
who are horrified by some artificial terms created for remembering different 
argument forms more easily, as if they were magical incantations, and who often 
make derisory comments about Baroco and Baralipton having a pedantic 
character, because we judged that the derision was more contemptible than the 
words. Right reason and good sense do not allow us to treat as ridiculous what is 
not so. Now there is nothing ridiculous about these terms provided we do not 
make too great a mystery of them. Since they were created only to aid the 
memory, no one would want to use them in ordinary speech, for example, saying 
one was going to reason in Bocardo or Felapton, which would be truly 
ridiculous. (Amauld and Nicole, 1996: 11) 

By the same token, in postmodernist writings, the baroque discourse 
can be said to generate a variant of itself through the text’s (auto) 
mimesis. The variants of itself are none other than the variations 
which spring out of the same train of thought that produces the theme. 
An example hereof can be one of Leo Spitzer’s paradoxical formulas, 
also quoted by Wellek: “the baroque artist ‘says something with full 
consciousness that one cannot actually say it’” (Wellek, 1963: 110). 
This further suggests that what the baroque designates is an internal 
structure of alternations between theme and variation. 

The idea that the baroque follows a logic of its own can be 
paralleled by what Louis Marin sees as an opaqueness in the 
dimension of representation relating to theories on the portrait. In his 
essay “The Figurability of the Visual” we have his reading of the 
portrait readings at Port Royal by the same above mentioned 
logicians, Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole of 1683, whose 
enterprise also had the purpose of justifying the Catholic conception 
of the Eucharist in the shape of bread and wine, thus to enforce the 
idea of the divine body’s “ real presence ”. Marin questions the process 
of de-facing oneself in the act of contemplating the gaze in the 
portrait, as the autonomous subject is drawn by “the conversion of the 
gaze” which, he says, “is the production of the continuous self- 
portrait, but one [production] whose intention, not aesthetic but ethical 
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and religious, is noncompletion, or rather whose noncompletion is its 
accomplishment” (Marin, 1991: 286). 

Marin’s argument is that the portrait has a double side that 
involves a politics of recognition, ultimately arresting not the subject’s 
desire to identify with the portrait that projects an image of itself, but 
the desire to identify others’ recognition of oneself which would be 
the public projection of the subject onto the portrait, or as he puts it, 
“[tjhe canvas of depiction, in the great comedy of the world, is painted 
both on the right side and on the wrong side, the one to satisfy the 
demand for identification of my gaze, the other on which is inscribed a 
certain truth about me that others reserve for themselves” (285). 
However, reaching from the back to the front of the canvas follows an 
oblique trajectory, as reflections are never direct and the represent¬ 
ation is ironic in its evocation of the literal universalization of what 
Marin calls a universal postulate, such as the utterance: “This is what I 
wish everybody to make the object of their esteem” (287). Further, 
Marin gives us an example in which the baroco and baralipton can be 
said to take on a postmodern turn, where the negative connotations of 
these terms are replaced by irony: “Irony is here an aesthetic, ethical, 
and spiritual effect of the ‘imaginary’ formlessness in form and 
permits a position at once aesthetic and ethical, spiritual and 
theological, of a universal singular negative” (287). 

The point I am trying to make here is that the constant shift in the 
conception of the baroque also asserts either idealistic or pragmatic 
tones. The adoption of the idea of portrait as a metaphor for 
syllogisms of the baroco and baralipton type - and of course, we 
assume that syllogisms can be metaphoric - can show a clear link 
between the element of the ironic in postmodernist writings and the 
ironic in medieval and baroque discourse. An oblique reference can be 
made here to the employment of what can be termed first-order and 
second-order ironies to correspond respectively to rhetorical and 
logical discourses and the way they can be inversed. Niklas Luhmann 
has it in his article “Deconstruction as Second-Order Observing” that 
the “wisdom” - and we presume this to be logic - of Greek and 
Roman rhetoricians, which he says “flourished in sixteenth century”, 
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regarded paradoxes unambiguously to be the propellant for thought. 
“The normal ‘doxa’ is questioned by a para-doxa”, thus the decision 
when disputing relies on opposed opinions. However, as Luhmann 
notes, with the emergence of printed matter in mediaeval time, 
authority itself is questioned and an inversion occurs: “the opposed 
opinions were reformulated as paradoxes” (Luhmann, 1993: 770). But 
the paradox of opposed opinions is to manifest itself in precisely the 
issue to be debated. So the issue is up for grabs. Docile words work 
for “doxa”. Para-doxical words are spoken from within the parti¬ 
cipation in the act of seeing. If we stay with Deleuze for a moment we 
can see the irony in the situation and follow Luhmann’s line of 
thought: 

Today logicians say that tautologies and paradoxes need unfolding - that is, they 
have to be replaced with stable identities. In one way or another one has to find 
distinctions that protect from the error of identifying what cannot be identified. 
But distinctions again become visible as paradoxes as soon as one tries to 
observe their unity. Unfoldments, then, are the result of unasking this question. 
This means that one has to observe the observer to see when and why he takes 
the risk of an unfoldment - of a deconstructible unfoldment. (770) 

We follow the footprints of... Taylor portrays the first fragment of the 
3 rd set as the paradox of tracing a mark within the system of the text, 
the text of the second chapter: “Journeys to Moriah: Hegel vs. 
Kierkegaard”. System we say, because it involves a rigorous writing 
of a syllogism out of faith, which is of course a paradox: “A trace is a 
mark; Mark, a trace. Tracing is marking; Marking, tracing. ‘... the self 
of the living present is primordially a trace’” (Taylor 1982: 110, 
fragment 15). The necessity of inscribing oneself within the discourse 
one is producing calls forth the immediacy of participating in the 
events now, at the present moment, yet years ago. (Similarly, we have 
examples of cases when the seventeenth century masters of painting 
usually would depict themselves on canvas as a reflection in depicted 
mirrors/(reflection); nineteenth century masters, such as Turner, 
pinned epigraphs/(reflexivity), appropriated and self-made onto the 
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frame; contemporary masters, such as Tansey use printed texts/ 
(reflection/reflexivity) as a way of self-displacement.) 

The journey to Moriah is undertaken not by the subject but by the 
trace, “Mark, a trace”. Taylor alongside Hegel and Kierkegaard, 
alongside Abraham. Here, the importance of trace is essential in 
Taylor’s argument regarding Kierkegaard’s view of Abraham as “the 
paradigm of authenticity”: one is authentic by the negation of media¬ 
tion between asking the question and unasking the question, which 
rather increases immediacy in precisely the participation in the event 
when individuality is realized. Taylor quotes Kierkegaard: 

If man could not speak, then he would remain in immediacy. J.C. [Johannes 
Climacus] thought that this might be expressed by saying that immediacy 
therefore is reality and language is ideality.... Reality I cannot express in 
language, for to indicate it I must use ideality, which is a contradiction, an 
untruth. But how is immediacy annulled? By mediacy, which annuls immediacy 
by presupposing it. What, then, is immediacy? It is reality. What is mediacy? It 
is the word. How does the word annul actuality? By talking about it. For that 
which is talked about is always presupposed. Immediacy is reality. Language is 
ideality. (13) 

Abraham does not talk to his son Isaac on their way to Moriah. 
Silence is the unfoldment of the event. Mediacy sets the word in 
motion. But the word wants to be bespoken in the past, for which 
reason Taylor releases his fragment chapter of its references. The 
word is not spoken, the word is exchanged in its discontinuity. The 
trace marks discontinuity as an exchange. Taylor claims that 
Kierkegaard approaches Abraham in horror, “a horror religiosus ” 
generated by “a strenuous life in faith” (2), but perhaps what horrifies 
Kierkegaard in his depiction of the silent journey is not that Abraham, 
“the knight of faith”, alienates himself from discourse - Kierkegaard 
rather takes delight in the idea - but that Isaac opens his mouth first, 
enters the discourse of representation and thus becomes the metaphor 
for the breaking of solitude. 

Isaac represents the ekphrastic representation, our representative 
within the representation.On the other hand, in the iconography of the 
binding, Isaac must remain silent. In place of hearing we see the 
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angel’s hand and the ram caught in a background thicket. Heffernan 
notes that “etymologically, ekphrasis simply means ‘speaking out’ or 
‘telling in full’ (Heffernan, 1991: 302). Isaac, the metaphor, enables 
the poetic silence to speak, for surely Abraham epitomizes poetry in 
his manifest faith. And we catch Taylor marking the word, addressing 
the question in the first fragment of the 4 (h set: “The question is no 
longer how the Word redeems, but how to redeem the Word” (Taylor 
1982: 111, fragment 24). Indeed, the trace is most faithful, for it 
insists on linking what is already presupposed, “that which is talked 
about is always presupposed ’, says Kierkegaard, and thus we read the 
corresponding fragment of the 9 th set: “Poetry puts magic back into 
words. ‘Poetry is the establishment of Being by means of the word’” 
(122, fragment 76). 

Hegel has another line of reasoning which differs from that of 
Kierkegaard in that Abraham for Hegel represents self-estrangement 
which can only be overcome in mediation, in reconciliation between 
self and the other, self and self. Self-estrangement is for Kierkegaard 
self-fulfilment, Taylor argues, thus concluding that: “The journey to 
Moriah leads in different directions” (18). And we look at the 
corresponding chapter, namely “Interpreting Interpretation”. 

This chapter puts in a performative context the overcoming of 
estrangement by making an appeal to imagination. Interpreting the 
interpretation of the ‘truth’ of Abraham’s estrangement concerns the 
impossibility to portray the truth of all depiction, therefore the 
fragment. The fragment then acquires what is already meta-inquiiy, 
the commentary in exchange for the image, for imagination; the 
fragment is already interpreting interpretation. Taylor has it that 
“seeing with the other forces one to see oneself other- wise” (67). For 
which reason Hegel is depicted as in Marin’s double-sided canvas 
where what is immediate is the convergence of the plane with the 
perspective in order to reach recognition of self and the other. Taylor 
quotes Hegel: “self-consciousness exists in and for itself, when and by 
the fact, that it so exists for another; that is, it exists only in being 
recognized [...] Each [the subject and the other] recognize themselves 
as mutually recognizing one another” (73). Taylor merges here with 
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Hegel, not in interpretation, but in interpreting interpretation: what he 
sees is precisely what he performs, an exchange of metaphors. 

Marin has it that it is impossible to portray the truth of all 
portraiture on the grounds that language and image engage in a back 
and forth movement where “language acquires from the image its 
force and mimetic form, while the image acquires from language its 
normative and juridical form” (Marin, 1989: xiv). By implication, 
Taylor’s discourse of interpreting interpretation ad infinitum - in the 
fragments which systematically correspond to the text - releases itself 
from the impositions of mimesis, form, and content, thus achieving 
what Marin elsewhere calls “a discourse [which] must criticize itself 
via a differential relationship to other discourses” (in Finlay, 1988: 
133). 

Only one proposition composes the first fragment of the 10 ,h set: 
“A metaphor for metaphor: Word" (Taylor 1982: 124, fragment 82). 
Abraham meets his interpreting maker; “the historical subject meets 
the cultural text”, says Hampton, if we recall. What makes the baroque 
baroque is the idea of an exchange: in contemplating baroque art, for 
instance, one ‘merges’ with the ornament, and our negotiation of 
ourselves being embellished becomes the condition and the site of 
interpretation. As such, a metaphor for metaphor may seem two- 
dimensional, but that the exchange produces the ‘word’ already 
suggests multidimensionality, insofar as every text has the possibility 
of being repeated; word is being repeated by the word. 

The baroque direction then is not a matter of detachment but of 
incorporation. And if we attempt a metaphorical transference of sorts, 
we can choose to emphasize the other word in Taylor’s proposition, 
namely the “wise” word: “seeing with the other forces one to see 
oneself other-WISE”, and chant with Arnauld and Nicole in 
baralipton: “Every wise person is moderate. / Every moderate person 
is an enemy of great fortunes. / Therefore some enemies of great 
fortunes are wise” (Arnauld and Nicole, 1996: 154). The ekphrastic 
plastic fragment opposes argumentation. The baralipton is in transit. 
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The Portrait 


Taylor’s ‘syllogisms’ are more related to the question of reading 
‘otherwise’. Deconstructing Theology is a depiction, has a frame, and 
is fluid in its use of fragments, which leads us to the assumption that 
the fragments follow a linear structure, or direction, that is given in the 
surface of the book. The surface ‘fragments’ and the fragment 
textualizes. What appears then to be a nonsense text, follows a logic of 
its own and is governed by what I want to call the aesthetics of 
kenosis. 

Harold Bloom in The Anxiety of Influence proposes a new reading 
method that necessarily has to reflect one’s ‘readings’ of one’s 
relationship to one’s precursors. Here, we encounter a type of 
fragmentary discourse that is reflected even in the book’s epigraphs. 
We can briefly summarize: what Bloom calls ‘misreading’ is the 
situation when a new great poet interprets the poetry of a precursor in 
a way that is not ‘meant’ by the original poet: the new poet proves to 
be ‘belated’ in that he experiences a change in the perception of the 
previous poetry. Consequently, this change is what constitutes 
misreading. Now, in the chapter on Kenosis , Bloom investigates not 
only the change which produces misreading, but the change which 
produces misreading of misreading - or the idea of belatedness being 
an act of self-begetting repetition. Kenosis, as Bloom informs us, is a 
term for “emptying” (Bloom, 1973: 89) as well as a “breaking-device” 
or a “movement towards discontinuity with the precursor” (14). The 
act of emptying out works both ways: the poet empties himself of his 
own imaginary “star” (Bloom, 1975: 12), but concomitantly this act 
empties the precursor as well and thus results in what Bloom calls “a 
breaking-device similar to the defence mechanisms our psyches 
employ against repetition” (Bloom, 1973: 14). 

What interests us here is the following question: can repetition be 
understood as an act of misreading and when? The underlying 
assumption is that some paratextual fragments, the epigraph for 
example, function as both sides of kenosis which furthers the 
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understanding of the working of repetition as a metaphor for 
axiomatic reversals. Bloom’s epigraph is a ‘portrait’ of the subject of 
discourse as well as a reflection or projection of other discourses in 
the Marinian sense. The epigraph to the Kenosis chapter reads thus: 
“If the young man had believed in repetition, of what might he not 
have been capable? What inwardness he might have attained! - 
Kierkegaard”. Needless to say, repetition does not stop at being 
rearranged, but assumes an instance of manifestation in the fragment 
as fragment. 

Let us make a detour with Bloom’s Kierkegaard before we 
analyze the significance of Taylor’s fragments for the remaining 
middle chapters: “Itinerarium Mentis in Deum : Hegel’s Proofs of 
God’s Existence” and “Toward an Ontology of Relativism”. Again, 
the question is whether repetition can be understood as an act of 
misreading. And here one can note a lot of irony in Bloom’s epigraph 
which speaks of the possibility of achieving “inwardness”, which then 
is made parallel to the idea of having compulsions (85). Moreover, 
one could speculate that what Bloom has in mind is the compulsion to 
follow metaphors, for metaphors are also “breaking-devices”, as 
something ‘para’: something which is simultaneously on both sides of 
the threshold. (Incidentally Taylor also traces Hillis Miller in fragment 
65: “‘a thing in ‘para’ [...] is not only simultaneously on both sides of 
the boundary line between inside and out. It is also the boundary 
itself” (Taylor, 1982: 120)). Ekphrastic representation can be said to 
be able to represent both sides of a text, it can represent the text as a 
whole while it can make this whole text become a text which is 
marked by its own difference, that is, a fragment. The difference, 
though, is not in content but in representation. An ekphrastic fragment 
can enable a whole text’s fragmentary textuality, as it were, which is 
similar to the idea that repetition opens up the possibility of a 
beginning and an end. The ekphrastic fragment works as the trace 
which begins its trajectory where the text ends ‘writerly’ and begins 
‘visually’. 

According to Hugh Silverman in Textualities “A textuality is the 
condition according to which a text is a text” (Silverman, 1994: 73). 
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The basis for this proposition is the idea that a text is made of codes 
and structures which gain significance once de-codification takes 
place, that is, the repetition of signs. These signs then get filtered 
through the reading of the codes. If one is to find metaphors, then it is 
this level of signification which provides what Silverman calls, “a 
context for interpretational modes” (73). But this interpretational 
mode is also a way of disrupting time, at least in terms of progressing 
from processing the concept of precisely the “condition according to 
which a text is a text”, to the ultimate ‘seeing’ or visualizing 
according to which a text may be a text of what is not there too. And 
here we can refer to the crux of Taylor’s fragments thus traceable in 
the aphorism of the fragment 53: “Vision is synesthetic: a seeing 
which is a saying and a saying which is a seeing” (Taylor, 1982: 118). 
In other words, vision is a prerequisite for all repetition. Bloom gives 
us an example: 

The Sphinx, as Emerson saw, is nature and the riddle of our emergence from 
nature, which is to say that the Sphinx is what psychoanalysts have called the 
Primal Scene. But what is the Primal Scene, for a poet as poetl It is his Poetic 
Father’s coitus with the Muse. There he was begotten? No - there they failed to 
beget him. He must be self-begotten, he must engender himself upon the Muse 
his mother. But the Muse is as pernicious as the Sphinx or Covering Cherub and 
may identify herself with either, though more usually with the Sphinx. The 
strong poet fails to beget himself - he must wait for his Son, who will define 
him even as he has defined his own Poetic Father. To beget here means to usurp. 
(Bloom, 1973: 36-37) 

As this paragraph suggests encounters, the poet’s encounter with the 
Muse, the Muse’s encounter with her son, the reader’s encounter with 
the text - and there is not really a difference between these encounters 
in terms of effect - it also suggests the repetition of a necessary cycle 
effected by influence. The effect is influence. And this influence 
governs everything. Moreover, what is being repeated is influence 
itself, hence the uncanny feeling produces compulsion. The emphasis 
in the epigraph, “if the young man had believed in repetition...” 
reverses the compulsion into what is recurrent: repetition in all 
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instances of manifestation is a matter of belief. Further, repetition is a 
case of a metaphoric double. 

Now, we want to trace the correlation between the text and its 
epigraph as it parallels Taylor’s own use of epigraphs. These can be 
said to function as doubles to the double rhetoric in the fragments, 
fragments which in turn ‘double-double’ the preceding text, as it were. 
But first let us refer to a definition in Paul Gordon’s The Critical 
Double , a study which investigates the “double” side of rhetoric. 
Double side in the sense that questions confront what could be called 
counter-answers, or to use Hillis Miller’s term in his preface to 
Gordon’s book, the dissoi logoi , which he says is Protagoras’s 
proposition “that ‘on every question there are two opposing 
statements, including this one’” (Gordon, 1995: ix). According to 
Gordon, the metaphor is an example of two distinct elements which 
result in one unit - on the basis that metaphors involve a “quan¬ 
titatively dual or doubling aspect” (19). Here he specifies that “dual 
refers merely to two related objects, while double refers to an uncanny 
repetition of the same.” This observation is based on I.A. Richards’ 
definition for metaphors and their occurrence. Gordon comments that 
the difference between double and dual is marked by the occurrence 
of a paradox in double. He says: 

[T]o be dual is to be both the same and different, while to be double is to be 
different and the same. The paradox lies in the fact that the double is, in the 
words of Paul de Man, “neither one nor two”; it would also be correct to say that 
the double is therefore both one and two. If metaphor is double in the sense just 
described, then any attempt to define a specific metaphor or metaphor in general 
must contend with the notion that the doubling asserts an impossible (because 
unqualified) unity between two distinct things. (19) 

Now, the question of concern here is whether this “impossible unity” 
can be made possible under certain circumstances, as in having the 
metaphor expressed in an epigraph which functions as an axiom of 
metaleptic reversal. Let us draw some parallels: first, there is Taylor’s 
‘appropriated’ proposition in fragment 74: “Madness. And yet, ‘there 
is no nonmetaphoric language to oppose to metaphors’” (Taylor, 


1982: 122); second, there is Protagoras’s proposition that “on every 
question there are two opposing statements, including this one”; third, 
there is Bloom’s proposition that “Kierkegaardian repetition never 
happens, but breaks forth , or steps forth , since it is ‘recollected 
forwards’” (Bloom, 1973: 82); fourth there is Kierkegaard’s 
proposition that “If God had not willed repetition, the world would 
never have come into existence. He would either have followed the 
light plans of hope, or he would have recalled it all and conserved it in 
recollection” (82); fifth, there is Gordon’s proposition that “Because 
metaphor is double, ‘neither one nor two’, a gap in meaning, 
synonymous with the espacement of Derrida’s ecriture , results which 
always separates metaphor from itself’ (Gordon, 1995: 20). 

Regarding the central line of argument, that influence is a 
metaphor for the intertextual fragment, we can claim that these axioms 
hinge on the possible reversal of neither-nor into either-or, or the 
process of attempted usurpation. The Kierkegaard epigraph to 
Bloom’s chapter is a very good example of this case, in which “the 
love of repetition”, in Bloom’s words, is a manifestation of the 
Hegelian dialectic, one in relation to the other. Taylor puts in a 
nutshell the crux of Hegel’s idea - also quoted earlier: “each is, only 
in so far as the other is; it is what it is, through the other, through its 
own non-being; it is only a positedness; [...] it is in so far as the other 
is not; it is what it is through the reflection-into-itself (Taylor, 1982: 
56) - “Instead of ‘to be or not to be’, the sum of the matter is to be 
and not to be, for to be is not to be and not to be is to be” (56). In 
other words, the assumed “inwardness” asserts a presence, it has the 
face of a presence. This presence is further validated in the belief in 
repetition. If we also attempt a cross-over, we would discover that 
Taylor’s fragment about metaphor is a repetition of Ricoeur’s 
statement on the place of metaphoric language which, even more 
interestingly, stands as an epigraph for Gordon’s chapter. The 
epigraph says: “II n’y a pas de lieu non metaphorique d’ou l’on 
pourrait considerer la metaphore... La suite de cette etude sera a bien 
des egards une longue bataille avec ce paradoxe” - Paul Ricoeur, La 
metaphore vive (Gordon, 1995: 19). 
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Bloom, Kierkegaard, and Gordon’s statements are all marked by 
causal conjunctions: “since”, “if 5 , “because”, as if to make up counter 
answers to Protagoras’s proposition. What Protagoras’s statement 
really implies - and here it is noteworthy to mention the statement’s 
self-referentiality - is that to the opposing statements nothing opposes, 
where nothing should be interpreted not as the law of non¬ 
contradiction but as the law of counter-contradiction. On the other 
hand, the making of parallels between one self-referential statement 
and causal statements functions as both an inclusion as well as an 
exclusion of the frame of reference. In effect, what one would really 
want to know is how repetition can be represented ‘against’ the text, 
or how it can be identified with the internal problematic of having the 
text discontinued. Ekphrastic representation galore... 

One could, of course, also argue that the metaphoric double is a 
metonymic case, in the sense that if there is a mirroring of one 
element into the other, or more prosaically, an intercourse with the 
Muse a la Bloom, then the frame-breaking, where the fragment is seen 
as the text that stands for the whole of the other text of 
circumscription - which also results in the inevitable breaking of the 
frame - would be more an addressing of intertextual phenomenology 
as an always occurring process, again inevitable, not impossible. But 
even this reasoning is a fallacy, and can find itself a correlate in 
classical logic, where it is called “the logical fallacy of affirming the 
consequent”, whose formula is: “if p, then q; q; therefore p”. To 
exemplify we could paraphrase the Kierkegaard epigraph: if the young 
man believed in repetition, then he would attain inwardness; the 
young man attained inwardness (the consequent is affirmed); therefore 
the young man deliberately believes in repetition. Although this kind 
of reasoning seems to be quite common, it is not valid on the basis of 
the sufficient conditional compound proposition, as the same 
conclusion may be brought by some other cause, for instance, if the 
young man has never thought of believing in repetition, then he would 
not attain inwardness, and so on. 
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Thus what the epigraph signals is the repetition of an identity, 
which is not an identity, but the manifestation of a ‘face’ 38 that makes 
possible a move beyond the ‘double side’. And the double side is the 
‘surface’. As the epigraph retains an other voice, a second metaphor 
for metonymy, it becomes the threshold where the accompanied text 
takes on its transcendent or inspired sense. The relevance of the 
function of the epigraph for Taylor’s text is already given by Taylor 
himself in the second of the two epigraphs at the beginning of his 
book: “...he evolves according to the authors he treats, in order. The 
inducing object, however, is not the author I am talking about but 
rather what he leads me to say about him: I influence myself with his 
permission : what I say about him forces me to think as much about 
myself (or not to think as much), etc. - Roland Barthes” (Taylor, 
1982). Influence is ekphrastic. 

Now, Bloom’s theory is a theory of transition, a self-begotten 
theory of criticism, Taylor’s theory is a theory of tracing, a self- 
begotten theory of surfacing. And the surface always belongs to the 
realm of aesthetics as aesthetics inhabits the silence of the surface. 
Taylor’s first fragment of the 5 th set reads: “Silence is the white space, 
voice the black space of speech. ‘In a dialectical view: silence and 

38 The face is a useful device as a means of representing that which is ‘gappy’, 
marginally manifested. Emmanuel Levinas’s notions of “face” and “the other” 
is similar to Bloom's idea of the strong poet living the discontinuity of an 
“undoing and an ‘isolating' repetition” (Bloom, 1973: 83). The Kierkegaard 
epigraph can be seen as the voice of the other embodied in what Bloom thinks 
repetition and dissolution come from, namely discontinuity with the precursor. 
In juxtaposition, says Levinas with baroque overtones: “The way in which the 
other presents himself, exceeding the idea of the other in me, we here name face. 
This mode does not consist in figuring as a theme under my gaze, in spreading 
itself forth as a set of qualities forming an image. The face of the other at each 
moment destroys and overflows the plastic image it leaves in me, the idea 
existing to my own measure and to the measure of its ideatum - the adequate 
idea. It does not manifest itself by these qualities, but [...] it expresses itself.” 
(Levinas, 1969: 50-51). Levinas further elaborates this idea and couples it with 
the “enigma” of God’s humility, the kenosis, to mean, among other biblical 
examples, “the proximity of God to human suffering”, in the chapter on 
“Judaism and Kenosis” from In The Time of the Nations (Levinas, 1994: 115). 
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speech, these two, are one 5 .” (115, fragment 40) “Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum ” thus deals with the compulsion to find proofs of God’s 
existence, in existence, in implosive repetition. As Taylor charts 
Hegel’s tripartite proof in the three arguments: cosmological, 
teleological, and ontological, the corresponding fragments to this 
particular chapter chart another tripartite proof not of God, but of 
God’s metaphoric double: to Hegel’s cosmological proof cor¬ 
responding to the religion of nature (26) also corresponds the 
ekphrastic image of meaning. And here, the first fragment of the 6 th 
set reads: “The meaning is not in the words but between the words, in 
the silence; forever beyond the reach, the rape, of literal minded ex¬ 
plication; forever inviolate, forever new; the still unravished bride of 
quietness. The virgin womb of the imagination in which the word 
becomes flesh is silence; and she remains a virgin” (116, fragment 
45). In other words, the meaning is in the metaphor, and the metaphor 
governs all relations. 

To Hegel’s ontological proof corresponding to the absolute 
religion also corresponds the ekphrastic image of metaphor. The first 
fragment of the 8 th set reads: “Metaphor is a cross - of identity and 
difference, presence and absence, voice and silence. Metaphorical 
vision is stereopsis : seeing identity-in-difference and difference-in- 
identity, pluralized unity and unified plurality. To see metaphorically 
is to become cross-eyed” (118, fragment 55). Between these two states 
is the meaning grafted in the influence of the “thing in para”, the 
teleological argument following the wisdom in knowing how to relate 
the fragment to the whole. 

To Hegel’s teleological argument corresponding to the religion of 
spiritual individuality also corresponds the ekphrastic image of the 
trace... of course. The trace takes short cuts to the influencing factor; 
the trace cuts across influence; influence cuts off the trace; the trace 
re-designs the influence. Taylor traces an example in the first fragment 
of the 7 th set: 

‘To design is to cut a trace. Most of us know the word “sign” only in its debased 

meaning - lines on a surface. But we can make a design also when we cut a 

furrow into the soil to open it to seed and growth. The design is the whole of the 


traits of that drawing which structures and prevails throughout the open, 
unlocked freedom of language. The design is the drawing of the being of 
language, the structure of a show in which are joined the speakers and their 
speaking: what is spoken and what of it is unspoken in all that is given in the 
speaking.' (117, fragment 50) 

Taylor’s argument is that the itineraiy requires a frame of 
circumscription. And this frame is inundated necessarily by silence. 
This silence breaks the frame, as the book - which is yet to be written 
- ends with fragments thus emptying the text of its inducing subjects. 
The existence of subjects as non-subjects can only take place in the 
deconstruction of kenosis. The deconstructive and hermeneutic modes 
of interpretation are reconciled in Taylor’s other significant chapter 
relating to the remaining fragments, “Toward an Ontology of 
Relativism”, in which as the title suggests, the author, or the poet if we 
stay with Bloom, experiences another category of understanding, the 
sum of the matter being to be and not to be, in which relations of 
subject/object, here/there, before/beyond reduce the precursor - who 
is the source of influence - to mere formal relations. The precursor 
discloses the ephebe’s pretension to revelation. What the ephebe 
wants to achieve is new knowledge, yet still within the same kind of 
knowledge that has been passed down to him. As Taylor himself puts 
it: 

The Itinerarium Mentis in Deum and the Descensus Dei im Mundi are 
inseparable, for in the final analysis they are two moments of one complex 
movement. On the one hand, Hegel’s threefold proof presents God’s going and 
coming, His exodus from and return to Himself. Man’s ascent to God’s descent 
are two moments of a single process. From this perspective, man’s knowledge of 
God, is God’s knowledge of Himself In other words, through man’s knowledge, 
God comes to self-consciousness. This divine self-consciousness is the highest 
stage of God’s self-realization and is the telos of the entire cosmic process. On 
the other hand, absolute knowledge represents human fulfilment in which man 
overcomes estrangement by appropriating his atonement with God. Through 
comprehending the unity of the divine and the human, dialectical reason sees 
man’s reconciliation with his ‘Other’ as his reconciliation with himself. Self- 
realization that is mediated by the relationship to otherness is the nullification of 
heteronomy and the assertion of autonomy. (39-40) 
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Once again, what is being repeated is the constant dialectic reversal 
between the text as a whole and the fragment; the fragment turning the 
text inside out. The metaphoric double depicted in the proof of God’s 
existence is given in what Taylor further says in a folded statement; 
“To know, therefore, is ‘to have the outside inside and to be inside the 
outside’” (117, fragment 51). The dissoi logoi , then, the double side, 
discloses precisely that revelation which manifests itself in repetition 
of the same, only to be reversed in the act of believing in repetition, 
not of the same but of difference. This is what makes the double side 
of the canvas readable, and the theme the gaze plays upon is merely a 
variation, a discontinued difference. This difference proves to be a 
reversal of a chain of metaphors, in the fragment at the beginning of 
the book, in the first epigraph. 

Taylor follows the footprints of James Joyce, who traces the 
words of the Bible: “In the buginning is the woid, in the muddle is the 
sounddance, and thereinofter you’re in the unbewised again” (ix). The 
first epigraph, marks and traces what is being deconstructed: the love 
of repetition. And this love is embedded in the metaphoric double as 
an attempt to project a world in which the epigraph functions as the 
translator of the text, of the whole text and of the fragment in the end. 
In turn, this epigraph receives an identity which exceeds the para- 
textual, the en exergue. It becomes a hypertext with a face. It 
envisages the double and the dual at the intersection where 
“inwardness” is attained as a result of a metaleptic reversal in which 
one is in the “unbewised again”. The plastic image of the fr agment 
begets its own ekphrastic transcendence. 


Fragmentary Marks 


In sum, the overall question staged at the beginning of this chapter - 
what do fragments that exhibit self-awareness perform — has been 
answered indirectly in my analysis of Mark C. Taylor’s acting out the 
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content of his fragments, a content which we saw asserts itself in its 
transgression. Anchoring the discussion in the debate on the concept 
of the baroque as the threshold for a conditional appropriation of the 
fragment as nontext, as the text always (M)arked in its gap, in its ruin, 
the argument was to show that the baroque sense of direction also 
marks, as well as is in line with the postmodern practice of discussing 
the “threshold” as the dominant characteristic of the discourse 
between the inside and the outside, the top and the bottom of the 
writing that is both kinetic and kenotic, transgressive and 
transfiguring, in other words fragmentary. 

Fragmentary writing, writing in fragments that is exterior to 
writing in full, that is almost always supported by images, marginalia, 
folds, syllogisms, portraits, is not “always secondary”, as Taylor 
claims in Altarity (250), but is almost primary in its grounding of a 
full text in a paratext. The supplemental and complementary 
principle, which is the fragment’s frame, indeed baroquifies any full 
text that a fragment might accompany. Deconstructing Theology is a 
truly ornate book in this sense, as it posits Hegel and Kierkegaard 
neither inside, nor outside, but on the threshold of postmodern 
discourse, on the threshold of Derrida’s trace, and Taylor’s mark. 

The foremost function of the ekphrastic plastic fragment that I 
have called the fold, the syllogism, and the portrait is to suggest that 
theological inquiry also proceeds from a direction governed by the 
fragment. As the fragment interprets and orients the full text it 
accompanies, it also anticipates a metaleptic reversal that shows the 
mastery of the fragment in its dealings with questions of position: up 
or down, inside or outside. The fragment is the fold, the syllogism and 
the portrait because it is always ‘up’ on intertextual divergency. 
Deconstructive Theology as a baroque text orients the reader to the re¬ 
thinking of the question of repetition. 

Repeating the text of another text, figuring it as a fragment, the 
book posits repetition as synthesis. The end-fragments complementing 
the epigraphs in the beginning form the basis for the text in the 
middle. Hegel and Kierkegaard, then, were in the beginning, but only 
as kataphoric references to the state of being in the “unbewised again” 
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of all those who have been influenced, and whom Taylor refers to as 
postmodern consciousness(es). 

What the meaning of form is is thus given in the distinction 
between influence and the conditions of its presentation. However, 
this distinction proved to realize itself in the question that I have not 
posed, but which Taylor nevertheless had the courtesy to ask me: 
‘why are there 95 fragments?’ - thinking of course of Luther. 
“Tracing” is indeed the condition under which an influence can be re¬ 
formed. And likewise, tracing, the way the fragment performs it, is the 
condition under which a postmodern text is also a baroque text. Thus, 
Taylor’s depicting of portraits in the image of others is almost 
indubitably an “extra-philosophical moment”, not of imitatio dei , but 
of self-imitation that exceeds what theology can grasp. The fragment 
then is a paradigmatic application of “atheology” to the syntagmatic 
self-aware image of theology. Or else, the fragment is the application 
of image to copy - Heraclitus’s child. 39 


39 The only language which has retained and still uses the other, now lost, meaning 
of the word “copy”, to mean offspring, is the Romanian word “copii”, which 
thus written indicates the plural. A copious translation would render “copy” as a 
text’s offspring, in other words a fragment, or fragments. Copia has as well a 
rhetorical potential as it relies on the system of topoi (fragments awaiting 
activation). 


The Epigrammatic, Epigraphic, and Emblematic 
Fragment 


One of the frustrations ofspeaking about fragments is that the word itself 
submits to and is embedded in a concurrence of implicit propositions which treat it as 
secondary, residual, and derived, which endow it with identity only in relation to an 
authenticating wholeness, which grant it dissension and indeed the extreme dissension 
of rebellion, but which will not contemplate its revolutionary independence. 

- Balachandra Rajan 

Definitions of the fragment begin not with assumptions but with 
questions. The fragment is defined by the questions that one asks. 
Therefore the first premise for defining the fragment begins with 
asserting that the fragment exists because it initiates questions about 
beginnings. Its own beginnings. The fragment begins with a rhetoric 
of the frame. “Fragment: a problem of framework: What fits the 
fragment? Writing without paragons, or paragons as writing? Com¬ 
pare Derrida” (Pierssens, 1981: 166). Here Michel Pierssens provides 
us with a method of inquiry into the nature of the fragment that would 
also seem to take care of the frustrations inherent in speaking about 
fragments. Before the fragment is, it is a problem. Let us then 
compare mythologies. The invocation of the paragon is a means of 
speaking, not about the fragment, but the aesthetics of the fragment. 
What does a fragment do? This is a question, moreover, that lends the 
fragment authority, sovereignty, dynamics. If the fragment is a 
problem of framework, what if the fragment - if it is dynamic and 
autonomous - breaks the frame, its own frame? And what does it 
mean to have a fragmented frame? Assumptions about the fragment 
begin with questioning the difference between the fragment and the 
fragmentary. Between the fragment and the fragmentary there is a 
distance. I call this distance the aesthetics of kenosis, the name the 
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fragment gives the fragmentary, the name the fragment acquires as a 
consequence of the fragmentary. Defining the fragment begins with a 
look at what accompanies the fragment, what modifies it, what 
predicates it. Let us, however, look at strategies of reading that would 
identify fragments also independently of propositions that have it 
secondary, residual, and derived. 


Kenotic Strategies 


Kenosis , the voiding out, emptying, or the breaking is spun out of the 
performance that fragments engage in: as an aphorism the fragment is 
not a mere paraphrasing; as an epigram the fragment is a performance 
of a paraphrase; as an epigraph, or dedication the fragment performs 
itself; as an emblem the fragment performs other contexts. If the 
fragment does what it says it produces, then the aesthetics of kenosis 
becomes a theory in its own right. 

The discourse about the fragment always tends to go against the 
fragment’s ‘intent’ inherent in the deliberate refusal to display 
conclusions; that is, if the discourse on the fragment is not frag¬ 
mentary itself, then it must be meta-discourse. Thus kenosis as a 
background for the discourse on the fragment will acquire the status of 
an event in relation to the aesthetics under consideration. In relation to 
the duality motif of the visual and of writing, which fragments exhibit 
at the level of form - as we have seen in Taylor - the aesthetics of 
kenosis has a unique attribute: it involves at once a process of voiding 
out - internally the kenosis clears the system in which the fragments 
appear of the fragments themselves - and a process of gathering 
together the fragments which, internally, cannot escape obeying the 
law of the system that contains and explains them. 

The aesthetics of kenosis involves none other than an in¬ 
terpretative process which tries to connect fragments with other 
fragments, as may be the case with epigrams and epigraphs for 


instance, in order to force the understanding of something void and 
incomplete in the direction of a paradigm of understanding that is 
based on finding significance where there is none. Connected 
fragments are decipherable only when they return to a context, yet this 
context is suspended between quotation marks. Inasmuch as visually 
the fragment looks like a ruin, a detachment, a residue or remainder, 
thus indicating that it is independent of authorial intent to represent 
the fragment precisely as such, writerly the fragment takes on forms 
defined according to authorial intent and thus must conform to the law 
that represents it - if it is to be located in an aesthetic discourse or 
aesthetic program at all. Reading aphorisms, for instance, means 
reading fragments independently of the context of reading a book as 
such, while at the same time reading nevertheless amounts to and 
complements the reading of a book of aphorisms if it is thus 
presented. 

The aesthetics of kenosis does not only mean determining when a 
fragment is significant, but when significance is both transcendent and 
immanent within the structure of the fragment in all instances: when it 
is indecipherable, contextless, snatched, ambiguous, mobile, inter- 
textual, paratextual, genetic, complete, incomplete, romantic, ek- 
phrastic, epigrammatic, epigraphic, emblematic, epitaphic, unfinished, 
detached, disjointed, deserted, ruinous... ad Jrangeram. The question 
is then: is the aesthetic of the fragment compatible with the effect that 
the fragment produces as an event? 

In what follows, I shall attempt to address the question: how does 
authorial representation negate its own (disclaiming? Here, I want to 
look at how the particular form of the epigram exemplified in 
Benabou is representative of the kind of performative writing that has 
its parallel in the idea of mise-en-scene. Putting the writer on stage is 
for Benabou a tripartite relation between representing the question of 
writing, the necessity of erasure, and the compelling force of the 
name. 

Following the discussion of the epigram as the master stage 
director in Benabou’s discourse and performance of beginnings, I 
shall identify two more types of performative fragments that constitute 
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themselves as epigraphic and emblematic. These two also engage in a 
mode of performing, on the one hand a theory of philosophy and on 
the other a philosophy of theory. 

The epigraphic example will be traced in Jacques Derrida’s 
(theory/novel) The Postcard , and Gordon Lish’s (novel/theoty) 
Epigraph. Both these works are concerned with enforcing the 
performative fragment by developing a ground/variation theme as a 
signature that is both mobile and fixed at the same time. The idea is 
that what changes is not writing, but the context - the fragment as 
flaneur moves between contexts. The distinction between philo¬ 
sophizing and theorizing culminates in the formulation of a poetics 
such as ‘Epigraphy’, a poetics that enforces the making of a theory of 
philosophy, as it were, and then signs it. 

The emblematic example will draw on Avital Ronell’s 
(theory/novel) The Telephone Book, and Nicole Brassard’s (novel/ 
theory) Picture Theory. While The Telephone Book performs a 
telephone book in order to show that regardless of whether language 
fails or not there will always be a continuous flow between hypo¬ 
thesizing and theorizing on precisely that possibility of failure, Picture 
Theory deals with how one formulates ideas by showing rather than 
representing. Brassard’s concern moreover is with the modality of 
arriving at a final definition that would be “perfectly readable”. 

My concern with performative writing which is fragmentary and 
exhibits a theory in its thrust is related to the following question: what 
is the consequence of identifying texts with epigrams, epigraphs, and 
emblems and how do these texts illuminate the question of authorship 
as it passes through the following three stages in deconstructive 
writing? 

Mise-en-scine, the beginning of writing as performance, where 
the author negates himself and implies the authorship of the reader 
(Benabou). 

Mise-en-abyme , the point where the ever circumscribing, nested 
and embedded texts become paratexts able to identify with the 
performance in which the reader acts as the writer of the author’s 
obituary, thus filling in for the created void left by the seeming 
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disappearance of the author. There is something irrefutable about 
mise-en-abysmal writing when one considers its specific 
intransitoriness: when it is epigrammatic, epigraphic, or emblematic, 
writing renders moot such cognitive activities as describing, ex¬ 
plaining, clarifying, decoding, classifying. What is interesting here 
then is the attempt at disclosing the position of the author vis-a-vis the 
position assumed by the reader/interpreter/commentator (Derrida, 
Lish). 

Mise-en-abyme-eclatee , the meta-level of deconstruction, where 
author and reader declare the void, or kenosis to be an aesthetic event 
aiming to exceed the performative (Ronell, Brassard). 

My own aim, then, in this three part chapter, is to take issue with 
deconstruction’s dealing with the failure of representation, and see if 
deconstructive writing can settle - against its claim - in the mobile 
hermeneutics of the fragment as flaneur. 


Marcel Benabou and the Epigrammatic Fragment 


Coining across books such as Marcel Benabou’s Why I Have Not 
Written Any of My Books (trans. 1996) one is challenged by the 
question of reading that poses itself as a question of beginning. Where 
does one begin the reading when the first glance at the title gets 
fixated on the x’es, on the writing sous rature that is also part of the 
title: “Why I Have Not Written xxxxxxx Any of My Books xxxx- 
xxxxxxxxxx”. One begins to count: first 7 x’es, then 14. One begins to 
pay attention to the form. The title seems to answer a question sup¬ 
posedly nobody asked, but the author. Marcel Benabou’s name 
appears to be part of the title as well: the same typeface, no 
distinction, no space. Thus we have three expressions in one: the 
implied question, the erasure, the name. Moreover, these three seem to 
follow another set of threes for strategies of signification: constative, 
expressive, performative, to finally culminate in the poetic. But there 
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is a twist: the question as a constative explanation describes ‘in 
extensis’ the idiom, ‘what you see is what you get’... only later. With 
a title like that one wonders: if the book written by Benabou is, 
according to the claim, not written by Benabou, then the apologetic 
answer to the imaginary question must be independent of the title’s 
frame of reference and prior to whatever the title might signify 
‘inside’ the book — without reference it would be meaningless 

The erasure in the title extends the expressive to formulating yet 
another descriptive reference. By naming his book in an odd, 
paradoxical way Benabou extends the performative statement, “this is 
not a book” - given that one already is holding it in one’s hand - to 
focus not just upon the very act of naming and the ‘nothing’ under 
erasure, but also upon the naming of the question of authorship. 

Hypothetical authorship, such as the one suggested by Benabou in 
his apparent rejection of his own authorship, is a constructed 
conceptual form on two accounts: the authorship places itself at odds 
with its own rhetoric of form, while at the same time it is analogous to 
the split and drifting space of a conceptual unity that constitutes its 
content. The poetic culminates in the writing of fragments that allude 
to a content previously expressed, yet much recycled. One is reminded 
here of Mark Taylor’s essay which bears the title of what it also 
addresses, namely “How to do Nothing with Words” in his book 
Tears, where he states: “Old ideas and symbols do not change 
significantly but return only to be suspended between quotation 
marks” 40 (Taylor, 1990: 213). 

40 Rendering the idea of nothing as being inscribed in an economy of 
representation, yet representative of the state “neither being nor non-being” 
Mark C. Taylor has it in his essay “How to do Nothing with Words” that 
“nothing” as the “unthought” called into thinking allows words to exceed the 
performative - the “How to do Things with Words” (Austin) - and enter the 
realm of imagination. As imagination is able to govern the condition of the 
possibility of all presentation and representation “literature inadvertently 
becomes the writing of the failure of the work of art” (Taylor, 1990: 223). 
Similarly, naming one’s book performatively becomes significant for the writing 
that exhibits auto-representativity, self-referentiality, and resolves in the con¬ 
sequence of the two as opposed complementarity. 


Benabou’s title is in other words doubly belated and shares at least 
one characteristic of the epigram: to thematize the very form that 
encompasses it. What it points to is the instance of form as content 
given in the implicit epigram as the very basis on which Benabou's 
“nonbook” can be said to exist. Belatedness transforms into apology 
as Benabou towards the end of the book is still concerned with 
justifying the writing of (not) writing: “since the reader has been 
willing to follow me while I glossed imaginary books, he will perhaps 
forgive my also offering him a few explanations regarding the origins 
of this (quite real) nonbook” (Benabou, 1998: 101). 

Thus isolated by Benabou himself, the title exhibits a concern 
with what constitutes singular writing that posits the question of 
multiple authorships. My own concern is to place the title in relation 
to the tour de force by which one manages to give fictive existence to 
books that do not really exist, thereby giving real existence to the 
book that deals with those fictitious books. This is in fact an act of re¬ 
doubling meta-fiction. As Benabou presents us with a philosophy of 
reading theoretically, the question of authorship is directly related to 
empowering the author with authority to the point where the author’s 
text itself carries forward and structures its own system and meaning. 
Here, my claim is that reading for the epigram instead of the plot 
discloses the ontology of the literary work as it presents itself in the 
form of a “nonbook” which itself challenges the author’s respective 
(dis)claim to authenticity. 

Why I Have Not Written Any of My Books is concerned with 
beginnings, with stagings. Benabou’s text begins with the title, but the 
title implies that nothing begins. Consequently, the work presents 
itself suspended between quotation marks. The beginning is repre¬ 
sented as a failure to begin. Repeatedly referring to and returning to 
the importance of writing the first sentence, Benabou sets up the frame 
for posing questions such as, where exactly does the first sentence 
happen, so to speak? Is it the title, is it the epigraph, the one written by 
Benabou. his narrator, or the protagonist? 
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Non-books and Non-statements 


“In the beginning a short sentence”. It is in this short and blunt manner 
that Marcel Benabou informs his imaginary reader of the significance 
of writing the imperative. Before one begins with the reading, one has 
to be taken through the paratext: the title, dedication, epigraph, preface 
to the reader, fragments of fragments. Throughout, the concern is with 
the idea of opening a work and the difficulty of writing the first 
sentence. In other words, before one begins, one concludes: what 
Benabou is interested in is how to make fragments relational via the 
mediating power of the first sentence. This means that the book never 
crosses the threshold of a paratext, but always posits the reader in the 
beginning, stuck with the title. The fact that the book ends, however, 
creates a moment that exceeds the title’s performativity. An example 
of this instance is Benabou’s own definition of the book which reads: 
“a book need not be the reflection or transcription of something that 
exists before it; it simply is” (94). The book thus defined is writing in 
progress, is self-generating, is fragmentary, is seeking... is 
anonymous. The book begins to take the form of the “nonbook”. 

Now, why Benabou insists on writing the “nonbook” in the form 
of a book nevertheless, publishing it and distributing it in bookshops, 
is an interesting question. In light of the developments of other media, 
the internet could be thought of as the most practical place where one 
could gather fragments such as those Benabou is so fascinated with. 
Benabou’s non-sequential writing, characteristic of the hypertext, is 
however itself an oblique answer to this question. Since Benabou 
makes it clear that while he may employ a postmodernist approach to 
writing, he belongs to the classical tradition for which any 
representation of writing - even when it claims not be one’s own - is a 
question of rhetoric before it is a question of the medium in which the 
representation of writing can take place. 

My argument is in effect an extension of Benabou’s own 
argument as to why the traditional book is the only place the writing 
of a “nonbook” can happen. Warren Motte has it in his preface to 
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Benabou’s book that “the ideal ‘Book’ exists only as a hypothetical 
construct in a potential state, always waiting to be written” (x) thus 
excluding the possibility that other media than the traditional book 
itself could contain such ideality. Representation is thus linked to the 
idea that “waiting” is an act which enforces the ideality of the book. In 
this sense, the books that are not written on paper are not necessarily 
not written as such, rather they are suspended. And while one can 
think of no better site where writing can be suspended than on the 
internet, this possibility is again ruled out by the rhetoric of ‘not’ 
writing the book, hence writing nothing. Writing nothing, as it were, is 
not nothingness but suspension, where ‘nothing’ is not a consequence 
but a state. Thus, with one statement: “not writing is also an act, an 
action, a deed, sometimes even a good deed” (55), Benabou both 
reverses and pays tribute to the romantic idea which has it that ideal 
writing is neither static, nor analytic, but able to go on to infinity 
without being contained by or constrained to form. This writing is 
necessarily fragmentary. 

The fragment here can be seen always as an event, a relationship 
with the text which is created en exergue. Thus, it is the threshold, the 
influence of another text that confers power on the “nonbook” within 
the traditional book. Following Gerard Genette, for whom the 
paratext, the threshold, is that which comprises a text outside another 
text, an “edge... which controls one’s whole reading of the text” 
(Genette, 1997: 2), one can argue that what the “nonbook” reflects is 
not expressivity within and compatibility with its own terms, but that 
which appears as a source of its origin, ultimately a fragment. The 
“nonbook” exists, then, by virtue of its being traceable, definable, and 
interpretable, yet always disappearing precisely in the source which 
creates it, again, the fragment. The fragment is a piece of a hypo¬ 
thetical text, with no narrative of its own, no beginning, no middle, no 
end. However, while the fragment is a text without definition, the 
fragment defines what it influences, what it puts forward as thesis, 
what it substitutes and what it transacts. Moreover, the fragment 
challenges the paratext’s framework. While Genette contends that the 
paratext is “always a conveyor of a commentary that is authorial or 
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more or less legitimated by the author [...] a zone not only of 
transition but of transaction ” (2), the fragment can be said to convey a 
presence - Benabou would see it as the presence of his “antiheroes” - 
able to provide not just a commentary but a full-fledged interpretation, 
or influence, of the text that it circumscribes. In the fragment there is 
always a telling, a story, before there is a Content. It is the fragment 
that generates the writing of the “nonbook”. The “nonbook” in turn 
posits authorship as a hypothesis. 

For Benabou, writing the “nonbook” involves various mani¬ 
pulations with the idea of staging exactly how one begins writing a 
book. This stage, however, never comes to a transition point. The 
beginning stays just that, at best an extended elaboration on the 
prescriptive first sentences: “In the beginning, a short sentence”, or 
“first lines of books are always the most important”. Each chapter in 
the book therefore begins with the idea of beginning, and there is no 
indication that the arguments would proceed towards a middle or a 
conclusion. While each beginning is a string of fragments, the themes 
of each beginning consist of binary oppositions. Each beginning posits 
the idea of the author as an expression either of a master rhetorician, 
or an apprentice. “The author”, BCnabou contends, “could retort that 
literature is the realm of paradox par excellence. Has not a voice 
deemed authoritative asserted that the writer is the one within whom 
the anguished soul stands beside the levelheaded man, beside the 
lunatic, a reasonable being and, bound tightly to a mute who has lost 
use of all words, a rhetorician master of all discourse ?” (Benabou, 
1998: 14) The master is, for instance, a good organizer of his dis¬ 
course. His book reflects unity, is complete and expresses the author’s 
totalizing oeuvre. The master is also suspicious of fragmentary writing 
as these are ruled by the discontinuous, the undone, the incomplete, 
and the partial. Fragments also interfere with any possibility of 
explaining the existing structure of the book. At the opposing pole is 
the apprentice rhetorician who writes at random, enjoys writing in 
fragments, as fragments are the expression of the “inspired double” of 
the author who manages the task. His book is ideal and impossible to 
write. The reader decides what the book is: “aliterature”, “antinovel”, 


or a “nonbook”. In other words, the medium that creates the “non¬ 
book” also challenges the idea of the traditional book and its potential 
to engage in never reaching its end. 

The question is then: what are the possible variations on where a 
narrative might begin? Given this frame of reference, the first impulse 
could easily dictate that reading began with the last sentence in the 
book, which is yet another fragment, the last epigraph out of many: 
“/« truth I know not what must be wondered at more: the great 
goodness of the men who welcome such poor essays, or my incredible 
confidence in casting such foolishnesses into the world. - Maurice de 
Guerin, The Green Notebook ’ (109). And in this instance beginning 
the reading with paying attention to form comes as a reward. One is 
reminded of Benabou’s Oulipian practice to conceive combinatorial 
systems of the type “Take the A and leave the B” so one can enjoy 
oneself over one’s own hand-made aphorism, such as it may be: take 
the epigraph and leave the autograph 41 . The fragment which concerns 
itself with fragmentary beginnings is a performative text. 


Benabou’s “Nonbook” as an Event of the Fragment 


The event that exceeds performativity is alogical. When we read first 
lines such as Benabou’s: “First lines of books are always most 
important” (7), or Edmond Jabes’s: “Mark the first page of the book 
with a red marker” (Jabes, 1972: 13), we identify the beginning of the 
book in the consistency of the book itself despite any such above 

41 Oulipo (Ouvroir de Literature Potentielle) is the name of the literary workshop 
that brought together writers and mathematicians in the 60s. These writers focus 
on the complexity of form in literature, dealing with anagrams, lipograms, 
palindromes, as well as new inventions related to the value of ‘pi’ as used in 
irrational sonnets, Mobius strips, etc. Benabou is Oulipo’s “Definitely 
Provisional Secretary”. See also the introduction to Oulipo by Marc Lowental 
(2000), and the reference to Motte’s anthology (1986). 
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declarations and advice which in fact render the first line of the text a 
space of suspension: while one begins the reading of the book, one is 
still waiting for the book to begin. 

As the space of negotiation shifts between the author and the 
reader, between the programme the author sets forth and the form of 
its representation, between the reader and his expectations, the book 
becomes a book of paratexts. Unlike Jabes, for whom most of the 
writers he engages into dialogue with remain silent - except for the 
parts in which those whose sayings quoted in the epigraphs are also 
the characters in the book - Benabou creates a reader who directly 
participates in the discourse with comments, objections and 
anticipations. This reader can be found at all levels of the paratext, and 
it can easily be one of the writers B&iabou cites in his epigraphs, who 
thus contextualizes his discourse loudly, so to speak. Here is an 
example: after the first epigraph and the address “To The Reader”, in 
which we are told about the first sentence, comes another page bearing 
a title called “Title” and an epigraph which reads: “The book is the 
amplified object of the title, or the amplified title. The text of the book 
begins with the explication of the title, and so forth. - Novalis” 
(Benabou, 1998: 11). Novalis is voicing the reader’s thoughts on the 
significance and oddity of B&iabou’s title. 

Summa summarum, we continue to look for the beginning of the 
book even despite “warnings” such as Avital Ronell’s: “The 
Telephone Book is going to resist you”, to delightedly find in her 
writing the performance - on the author’s part - of the reader’s 
confirming, or co-signing the first lines: “And yet, you’re saying yes, 
almost automatically, suddenly, sometimes irreversibly” (Ronell, 
1989: 2). What the reader is saying yes to is the willingness to take the 
call and sign on. Thus, the author’s negation of his work, disclaiming 
any responsibility, only becomes valid in the reader’s signing of the 
author’s death certificate. Classifying the author dead, alive or in 
transition is however a moot activity, for ownership of the text, once it 
becomes a fragment in the reader’s hands, is abolished. It is the act of 
succession of places, from the author to the reader, that opens up the 
space in which both author and reader emerge not as merely dealers 
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with questions of representation but themselves representations of the 
paratexts that make effective their mutual interaction. 

The event that exceeds performativity is given in the author’s and 
reader’s recognition of a suspended transition in ‘quotation marks’. 
This transition can be identified as the aesthetic of kenosis which 
involves a move from authenticating to inauthenticating the work of 
art or writing. Consequently, performing the act of naming one’s book 
as another’s results in the event of producing the ‘nothing’ under 
erasure for which the function of the achieved poetic level - beyond 
the constative — becomes a fragmentary intent yet suspended. The 
question is then, is the fragment a disembodied text? 


Suspending the Fragment in the Author’s Negation 


If the negation of negation becomes positive affirmation, what kind of 
a logic is the logic of Benabou’s paradox for the book that attempts to 
explain its reasons for non-existing - in the sense of not having been 
written by him? The writer who claims not to have written any of his 
books, and that includes the book bearing that title itself, obviously is 
engaged in creating a scene of representation that paradoxically 
includes the absence of the author, while at the same time authorizing 
the authenticity of the “nonbook”. 

One of the themes in the book deals with responding to the 
question that Benabou’s imaginary reader poses regarding the 
commencement of writing. The targeted effect is to make the reader of 
the reader read the moment of writing proper that lets itself be waited 
for, while the moment as such is deferred. This is also the reason why 
the book not only is written more or less in fragments, but tries to 
explicate the notion of a fragment and its necessary integration into 
the creation of the book. Moreover, this imaginary reader with whom 
Benabou enters into dialogue, and who is also a necessary figure for 
the book, while observing the author’s writing methods, amplifies the 
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idea that textual experience and the writing of discourse are but some 
hypothetical forms of representation. In telling the reader about the 
circumstantial variations that contributed to his becoming a writer, 
Benabou declares that contrary to all expectations, he preferred to 
wait, with the beginning of writing that is (54). Doubling the writing 
by superimposing fragments upon fragments, the author creates a 
mirage of prefatory writing in order to fill the space of that writing 
which never happens, or to substitute for the nothingness that 
Benabou has to account for, according to the set expectations. As he 
puts it: 

Don’t you go believing, reader, that the books I haven’t written are pure 
nothingness. Quite the contrary (let it be said once and for all), they are as if 
suspended in the literary universe. They exist in libraries by word, by groups of 
words, by entire sentences in certain cases. But they are surrounded by so much 
empty filler and trapped in such an overabundance of printed matter that I 
myself, truth be told, have not yet succeeded, despite my best efforts, in isolating 
them and putting them together, indeed, the world seems to me to be full of pla¬ 
giarists, which makes my work a lengthy tracking down, an obstinate search for 
all those little fragments inexplicably snatched away from my future books. (43) 

Benabou’s exposition of the desire to capture fragments, catalogue 
them, name them, with the purpose of finally achieving a coherent 
whole, as he states elsewhere, is writing that is enacted by the 
fragments which escape grasping. The fragments enter a scene where 
they create a representation of their own disorder, while at the same 
time rearranging this disorder according to the discontinuity prompted 
by the claim to wholeness. The fragments then revolve around an 
absence, and this is what confers on Benabou’s writing its hypo¬ 
thetical form. 

Visually, the fragment is transcendent as it remains outside, and 
absent from the process that represents it - it belongs to the future 
books - while writerly, the fragment is immanent as it remains within 
the system that reproduces all the future books as the fragments which 
Benabou is engaged in tracking down. In this sense, the fragment 
acquires a body of its own which stands in a continuously specular 
relation to the performance that produces it and whose context 
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changes, all according to the stimulation it provides for interpretation. 
While the book cannot be pursued for its dynamism of authorship, the 
book of fragments, or the fragments forming a book, exhibits a 
simultaneous force of breaking and repeating what has already been 
said, thus enacting the question of authority but only as a hypothetical 
form: the dialogue between the idea of writing the book and reading 
the “nonbook” is only a frame of a fragment which has embodied a 
text in suspension. But whose text, snatched from what context? 


Questions of Complementarity 


The question here is, how does one represent hypothetical forms, and 
what is the aesthetic value of a hypothesis apart from its bearing of the 
possibility of antithesis? The most striking trait in fragmentary writing 
is the representation of nonsense, or the nothingness in the text, in 
Benabou’s case in the form of a ploughing metaphor. Ploughing 
through the fragments also means cultivating them, to the point where 
nonsense begins to emerge as an elaborate structure, which by virtue 
of its being nonsensical unfolds itself in the form of a question. The 
question of not writing the book is performed in the dictum “ceci n’est 
pas un livre” (16). In this way, Benabou sets up the programme for his 
text, in this case that it be a fragment, and that it exhibit a claim to be 
a whole. The reader writes the allegory of his position vis-a-vis the 
fragment, and the fragment subordinates itself first to the role that is 
attributed to it by both the author and the reader, and then to an 
identification process with a textuality that further subordinates itself 
to the original text or a whole, if there is an original text. This 
supposedly whole text coincides with Benabou’s unfailing statement: 
“For it is true that, much as I have only written inconclusive 
fragments, I have never ceased to take myself for a maker of 
literature” (28). What resonates however is still ‘ceci n’est pas un 
livre’ which turns the making of literature into a residue of the 
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fragment. Authenticity of literary origin, literary use, and literary 
experience is then based on the hypothetical form of the fragment as 
the possibility of creating the unavoidable space of inauthenticity that 
gets to be authenticated. In other words, the gap between writing the 
book and not writing the book by writing that you have never written 
any books, including this book, creates a critical stance which leads to 
resisting the hypothetical moment. As Benabou says: 

[A]t that veiy moment when one thinks the author is going around in circles, he 
is in fact moving in a spiral. For it is one of his characteristic traits never to 
consider himself satisfied, to be incapable of stopping, incapable of fixing 
himself in a posture that he would present as definitive. As for the changing 
result of his explorations, you are free, reader, to see in it only random 
reconstructions, belated rationalizations, having no relation with the primeval 
disorder of things. (40) 

What is the function of such writing apart from its aesthetic 
dimension? Of course, apart from any other dimensions, the function 
of such writing is also to express a poetics. “In the beginning, a short 
sentence” (21), heralds Benabou after another series of epigraphs to 
the section “First page” which follows the one called “Title”. But 
before we go into details with the epigrammatic form and content of 
the book, it is perhaps interesting to mention the gist of the way the 
book is structured which has already been discussed by Warren Motte 
in his preface: “Why I have not prefaced any of Marcel Benabou’s 
Books”. Referring to the Oulipian style to carefully construe playful 
structures, Motte, himself a member of Oulipo, points to the 
occurrence of the number three in the book’s tripartite style: “There 
are three sections, each containing three further divisions, the first and 
the last paragraphs contain three sentences, and so forth. Benabou uses 
three types of discourse: narrative, dialogue, and ‘borrowed’ language 
(quotation, allusion, pastiche); each major theme is treated thrice, once 
in each discursive mode” (x). 

Now, what hovers under the surface of each theme - confessing, 
writing, reading - is the constant question of what to do with the 
fragments. In Benabou’s scheme the fragments one reads go back to 


the book Benabou does not want to write, thinking that one merely 
ends up repeating the great works of such writers as Racine, Diderot, 
Hoiderlin, Proust, Sartre, Mallarme, Gide, Artaud, and a host of 
others. “I made my first assignment finding for these fragments a new 
classification system, for I have not lost the desire finally to achieve a 
coherent whole” (33), Benabou declares almost desperately in search 
for the ideal book that would contain them. The territory of the 
epigram is entered: if you can’t beat the fragments, join them. 
Benabou’s shifting narrative voices engage in a game of repetition and 
endless permutations. Whereas the master rhetorician desires a return 
to “portraits”, “gnomic poetry”, “aphoristic language”, “epigrams”, 
“provocative maximes”, in other words a return to the short sentence, 
the apprentice rhetorician desires a return to “myth”, “mysterious ex¬ 
tensions”, “dissolving places”, in short a return to the long sentence. 
These two positions, one systematic and the other non-systematic, 
face failure, however, as neither of them can bring the work to closure. 

What exceeds performativity in this sense is the recourse to that 
inherent ingenuity which would manifest itself both as original and 
non-original thought. Therefore the ideal book for Benabou is “the 
book about nothing”, “a book that would allow itself none of the facile 
effects of mise en abyme and specular games” (26). In other words, 
the fragments must be contained, hidden, somewhere in the first 
sentence, the sentence that is most likely to seduce the reader, so that 
the reader forgets he has already read such a first sentence somewhere 
else. The concentration elsewhere than in the mise-en-abyme of what 
Benabou throughout the book calls “borrowed fragments”, “in¬ 
conclusive fragments”, “disjointed fragments”, “fragments written in a 
single spurt” - of which he is suspicious - “new fragments”, “little 
fragments”, “fleeting fragments of eternity” must find its container in 
what constitutes the staging of the book, its setting, its representation, 
its mise-en-scene. Indeed, as Motte put it: 

[W]hat are we reading after all? He tells us twice, echoing Diderot and Magritte 
and shamelessly indulging his taste for paradox, ceci n’estpas un livre\ although 
he admits that it might closely resemble a book, he still maintains that it is a 
‘nonbook’. But - Hell’s bells! - let’s get real here. It is a book. Hath it not a 
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